CHRISTIAN DAY SCHOOL BEGINS 
New York City congregation opens Elementary School. Story on Page 15 
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Don’t Trust a Tunnel 


I USUALLY enjoy a trip into New York, 
but today the scenery went by my win- 
dow unnoticed. 

As branch manager for a large con- 
cern, my work frequently takes me to 
our home office in Manhattan. Today 
I was to report to the president and 
I was worried. 

Suppose I couldn’t answer some of 
the questions he’d ask . . . suppose he 
wasn’t in a good humor and took it out 
on me... suppose there was an error 
in the reports I had sent in.... 

My worries had me in a cold sweat 
as the train crossed the Jersey meadows 
and started into the tubes under the 
Hudson River. Across the aisle two 
men were joking, but as the train 
started down grade the one stopped 
talking and gripped the arms of his 
seat. Vd never seen a man look so 
scared going through that tunnel. 
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His companion spoke in a low voice 
so all I heard was, “What’s the matter, 
don’t you trust this tunnel?” 

Lot of good that will do if the tunnel 
caves in, I thought. What he needs is 
trust in God. Then it won’t matter 
what happens to the tunnel. 

The idea began to develop in my 
mind as we pulled into the station. 
Trust in the works of men alone—in 
our own ability alone—can only lead to 
worry. There must be a higher source 
of strength. 

The shoe fit me too, I realized, for 
weren’t my worries based upon human 
frailty? 

It was in a considerably calmer and 
more confident mood that I walked into 
the president’s office. 
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Lutherans leave Japan Union Church 

Final decision of the Lutheran Church 
of Japan to leave the Kyodan, the 
United Church of Japan, was mad2 on 
Nov. 12. 

Lutherans had hoped to stay within 
the Kyodan and at the same time main- 
tain their distinctive faith and church 
life. It had become evident that the 
goal toward which leaders of the 
Kyodan ‘were proceeding was one 
united church with one united creed,” 
stated the Lutherans at their conven- 
tion in Kumamoto last month. 

“It became increasingly clear that 
our aim of establishing the Church 
within the Kyodan in any form what- 
soever was impossible. For this rea- 
son, then, today (Nov. 12) in Kuma- 
moto at this Special Convention, there 
is no other course for us than to decide 
to re-establish the Japan Evangelical 
Lutheran Church outside the organiza- 
tion of the Kyodan.” 

The United Church was established 
in 1941 under pressure from the war- 
time Japanese government. Lutherans 
reorganized their church at a conven- 
tion on Jan. 23, 1947, but were still 
hopeful of finding a satisfactory ar- 
rangement for continuing membership 
in the union organization. 


Unity of faith 

“From the time of the Reformation 
it has been the traditional belief of our 
Church that the true Church exists 
where the Gospel is rightly taught and 
the Sacraments are rightly adminis- 
tered,” stated the Japanese Lutherans. 

“Accordingly, we maintain that true 
church unity must be based on unan- 
imity in regard to these two principles, 
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and that there can be no true church 
unity without a unity of faith.... 
“None the less,” the Japanese Lu- 
therans said, “the realization of a truly 
united Church has been our ideal from 
the beginning. .. . In order to struggle 
successfully against the rampant anti- 
Christian trends of thought and life, 


both the co-operative effort and the © 


corporate action of every Church are 
needed. For that reason a committee 
was set up with the purpose of organ- 
izing our Church and, in the spirit of 
close co-operation, to realize the aims 
of the true Church while remaining 
within the Kyodan.” 

Lutherans hope “that the fine spirit 
of fellowship which we have enjoyed 
over a long period of years with the 
various Christian groups may continue 
unchanged.” 

Attendance at the Kumamoto con- 
vention was 68, consisting of 31 Jap- 


anese pastors, 10 missionaries, and 27 


laymen. Laymen are to be appointed 
on all committees of the church, includ- 
ing the executive committee. The Rev. 
Chitose Kishi was elected president. 
Vice president is Dr. A. C. Knudten, an 


American missionary. Other members | 
of the executive committee are: Clergy- _ 


men, Atsumi Tasaka, Shiro Aoyama, 
Rokuro Yamauchi, Yukichi 
laymen, Eto, Tokunaga. 


Asmussen starts tour 
In early December, Dr. Hans Asmus- 
sen, chancellor of the Evangelical 


Church in Germany, had begun two | 


months of travel in the U.S. First speech 
was at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Lutheran Coun- 
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Makise; 
Two can- 
didates were approved for ordination. © 
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cil on Dec. 5. Then came lectures at 
Gettysburg and Philadelphia semina- 
ries, and a trip to Washington. 

In January Dr. Asmussen would 
speak at a half-dozen seminaries west 
of the Alleghenies, including Hamma 
and Chicago. 

Situation of all the German churches 
is “very poor,” Dr. Asmussen reported, 
Situation of churches in the Russian 
zone is “becoming ever more difficult.” 

“The churches there are handicapped 
in their youth work, but German Com- 
munists are more to be blamed for that 
than the Russians,” he declared. “The 
clergy, however, are not persecuted or 
maltreated.” 

Dr. Asmussen, who was imprisoned 
five times by the Nazis for protesting 
against Hitler’s control of the Church, 
hailed the Marshall Plan as “the cnly 
hope the German people can now see.” 

He predicted that peace and prosper- 
ity would come “when the Christians 
of the world get to know each other.” 

“All the churches of the world, and 
especially the Lutheran Church,” he 
continued, “are federating for the pur- 
pose of unity, and I would like to learn 
how the churches in America are striv- 
ing for unity so that I can tell it to 
Christian Germany.” 


Next visitor 

Scheduled to arrive in the U.S. in 
January is Arne Fjellbu, bishop of the 
Nidaros diocese in Norway—the only 
Lutheran bishop in Europe who was 
born in Iowa. He was a central figure 
in the struggle of the Norwegian church 
against the Quisling government. 


Doubtful about merger 

Congregational Christian churches 
will merge with the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church if 75 per cent of the 
congregations and conferences vote fa- 
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¥ vorably by next June. They would be- 


come “The United Church of Christ.” 

Last month 190 leaders of Congrega- 
tional Christian churches were not sure 
about the merger. At a meeting in 
Evanston, Ill., they had decided the 
plan for union “is short-sighted and 
ill-timed.” Some sort of federation of 
churches, rather than a “Church,” 
would be more in keeping with Con- 
gregationalist teaching, they said. 

“Our Congregational Christian 
Churches constitute a ‘church’ in the 
commonly accepted sense of that term, 
whether we like it or not,” replied Dr. 
John R. Scotford in Advance. “We are 
as much a ‘church’ as are Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Episcopalians. To deny the 
term is to bestow upon ourselves a dis- 
tinction we do not possess.” 


No gambling 

Bingo or any other gambling games 
to raise money for churches should be 
abandoned, thought the bishop of the 
Episcopal diocese of Central New York, 
the Rt. Rev. Malcolm E. Peabody. Last 
month he wrote a letter to each clergy- 
man in his diocese. 

“The first reason that gambling is 
wrong, from the Christian standpo:nt,” 
he explained, “hinges on the fact that 
as stewards of His bounty we are com- 
mitted to account to God for every 
minute and every cent. When the 
church encourages gambling, it de- 
liberately breaks with this principle.” 

The bishop had two more reasons: 
gambling becomes a dangerous habit, 
and it is illegal. He wanted it stopped, 
“either as a means of entertainment or 
as a device for raising money.” That 
applies to bingo or any other game of 
chance—including “door prizes”—for 
which “rewards are offered or received 
and for which corresponding services 
are not rendered.” 


Want chaplains 

From Washington last month came a 
familiar invitation to the Protestant 
clergy. The U.S. Army and Navy would 
like pastors to enlist as chaplains. 

The army would take 300, the navy 
200. Applicants accepted would first 
be assigned to the Reserve Corps, with 
the understanding they might soon be 
called up for active duty. 

There were specifications. The army 
asked for no one more than 33 years 
old, although some above that age who 
had previous military experience might 
be accepted. Applicants must prepare 
a 2,000-word thesis on some phase of 
the duties of a chaplain. 

Last month two ULC clergymen had 
been commissioned as majors in the 
Regular Army: Chaplains Charles L. 
Lack, Central Pennsylvania Synod, and 
Martin L. Shaner, Virginia Synod. 
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CHAPLAIN Lack, CHAPLAIN SHANER 
.. . Upgraded 


ULC chaplain, Capt. Voigt M. Sink 
of the South Carolina Synod, was get- 
ting more than his share of travel. He 
was an airplane circuit rider, with his 
parish from Bermuda to the Arctic. 
He stops off at Baffin Land, Greenland, 
eastern Canada, Labrador, Newfound- 
land, and as far south as the Azores. 
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Even in May the B-17 bearing Chap- 
lain Sink was required to land on a 
river of ice when visiting an Eskimo 
village above the Arctic Circle. Eight 
U.S. soldiers were stationed there. He 
found devout Christian faith among the 
Eskimos, a heritage from Lutheran mis- 
sionaries sent from Denmark. 


Poor people's church 

A professor of theology had done 
some figuring. In Boston last month he 
announced the result. “More than two- 
thirds of the membership of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church,’ said Prof. 
Joseph Fletcher (Episcopal) are in the 
low-income brackets.” That means hav- 
ing a family income under $2,500 a 
year. 

Only 10 per cent of Roman Catholics 
are in the upper salary brackets—above 
$6,900 a year. 

Protestants are different. More of 
them wear white collars. Only a third 
of the Protestants are on the low-in- 
come level, a third are in the middle, 
and a third in the upper group. 

“It is no secret that Roman Catholic 
bishops boast that none among the 
hierarchy of the church had a father 
who was a college graduate,” Prof. 
Fletcher stated, as reported by Re- 
ligious News Service. The Catholic 
Church is the church of the working- 
man in the USS. 


Healing waters 

In France there had been another 
miracle. An eight-year-old boy suf- 
fering from atrophy of the muscles and 
the brain had been dipped in the water 
at Lourdes. Within 48 hours he was 
walking and talking. Previously he had 
been unable to do either. 

In a Roman Catholic paper, La Croix, 
Dr. Francois Leuret said medical sci- 
ence could not explain the wonderful 
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results of the water at Lourdes. The 
water is full of germs, he acknowledged, 
because of the many sick persons who 
bathe in it. But no one is ever infected. 
Even when the water is icy it does not 
damage. Only healthy people ever feel 
cold in the Lourdes water. Persons 
with heart conditions, tuberculosis, even 
the dying, always feel better when 
emerging from this bath. 

At Espis Woods, near Lourdes, there 
had been what seemed like a miracle. 
But Roman Catholic authorities said 
this was a mistaken impression. Two 
little girls coming home through the 
woods in the summertime had seen a 
woman dressed in black and wearing 
flowers. After that many sick people 
came to this woods on the 13th day of 
each month, hoping to be made well. 
A few reported they were cured. How- 
ever church officials explained these 
events as hallucinations. 


No Christmas gifts 

As a means of helping hungry, ill- 
clad, suffering millions overseas, the 
Rev. Carl E. Fischer of Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church of Port Angeles, 
Wash., called for a moratorium on 
Christmas gifts. 

“For this Christmas of 1947,” Pastor 
Fischer said, “let’s dispense with our 
customary gift exchanges among adults. 
For the children, to be sure we may 
get this toy or that or some useful 
piece of clothing to gladden their hearts 
on Christmas morning. But among 
adults let’s pass by our giving of un- 
needed gifts. 

“In their stead,” he added, “let us 
take the ten, twenty-five, fifty or hun- 
dred dollars which we will probably 
spend and give the money through the 
church, say, to Lutheran World Ac- 
tion, Church World Service, CARE, or 
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“any one of the agencies which are try- 


ing to do such a herculean job in over- 
seas relief.” 


Christmas story 

On Sunday evenings through Decem- 
ber the Christmas story was on the air. 
Broadcasts dramatizing the story of the 
birth of Christ from the time of John 
the Baptist to the Three Wise Men 
were being presented on American 
Broadcasting Company programs of 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told” each 
Sunday at 6.30 Pp. m., eastern standard 
time. 

The broadcasts are the first which 
have dramatized the story of the Sav- 
iour’s birth in a complete chronicle. 


Stars over Bethlehem 

As another Christmas drew near in 
the Holy Land, Arabs and Jews fought 
in the streets of Jerusalem and between 
Tel Aviv and Jaffa. To set apart a 
Jewish state in Palestine would bring 
on a holy war, cried the Arabs. 

An American Presbyterian college in 
Beyrouth, Lebanon, was closed as stu- 
dents went on strike, marching through 
the streets in protest against partition 
of Palestine. Six other mission schools 
in Lebanon and Syria were closed as 
the anti-American outbursts became 
intense. It was reported that a hand 
grenade was thrown into the home of 
Dr. Alford Carleton, Congregationalist 
president of Aleppo College in Syria. 
It shattered a few windowpanes. 

“If a large amount of Arab blood is 
spilled in Palestine, as now seems in- 
evitable, there might be a great deal of 
feeling against all American institu- 
tions,” said Dr. William G. Greensiade, 
secretary of the Presbyterian mission 
in Lebanon and Syria. 

Jerusalem and Bethlehem would be 
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under international trusteeship, not un- 
der Jewish or Arab rule. In the pro- 
posed Jewish state, Jewish, Christian, 
and Arab worship would be freely per- 
mitted, promised Girshon Hirsch of the 
Jewish Agency. Mosques, churches, 
and synagogues would be subsidized 
by tne state. 

In Transjordan a law was pending 
in the assembly which would limit re- 
ligious teaching in state schools to in- 
struction in the Islamic faith. Stzong 
protest against the proposed law had 
been made by the Rt. Rev. Weston H. 
Stewart, Anglican bishop of Jerusalem. 

In England the archbishop of York 
was doubtful about how well the Jews 
would behave in Palestine. “We cannot 
rely on the Jewish state’s giving ade- 
quate protection or showing impartial 
justice to Christians or Arabs,” he 
stated. 

Christian Arabs stand with Moslem 
Arabs against the Jewish state in Pales- 
tine. Azzam Pasha, secretary of the 
Arab League, praised the Christians 
“among whom I know no traitors, and 
who are foremost in defense of the 
Arab cause in Palestine,” according to 
a United Press report. 

American Christians “seem to have 
forsaken Christianity for dollars” and 
are giving away their holy places to 
Zionists, he said. 


“Silent Night” 0.K. in Brooklyn 

In 23 Brooklyn schools—comprising 
Districts 41 and 42—there are 30,000 
pupils, and 20,000 of them are Jewish. 
School supervisor for these districts, 
Dr. Isaac Bildersee, did not believe the 
Jewish children should be involved in 
singing Christian songs at Christmas. 

His order to school principals was: 
“There must not be any references in 
dramatizations, songs, or other aspects 
of the occasion to any religious signif- 
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From Jerusalem to Gettysburg 

Out of the cauldron of Palestine 
this month came a 25-year-old 
Arab. He is Fuad Nucho, until 
recently a teacher in the Syrian 
Orphanage in Jerusalem, who will 
study theology in Gettysburg 
Seminary. 

Mr. Nucho arrived in New York 
on Dec. 1. His trip was arranged 
by Dr. Edwin Moll who has been 
in Palestine for a year as repre- 
sentative of the U.S. National 
Committee of the Lutheran World 
Federation. 

Although a Christian—Mr. 
Nucho was born of Christian par- 
ents in El-Husn, Trans-Jordan— 
the young teacher is thoroughly 
Arab in his opinion of the pro- 
posed partition of Palestine into 
Jewish and Arab states. 


icance involved. Christmas carols with 
reference to the Nativity may not be 
sung, nor any decorations include re- 
ligious symbols of any faith.” 

Back of Dr. Bildersee was a 1907 
resolution of the New York Board of 
Education, banning the singing in 
schools of “hymns or songs of a sec- 
tarian character.” 

Newspapers front-paged the order 


against Christmas carols as the biggest | 


story coming from Brooklyn since the 


World Series. Then Dr. William Jansen, 


New York superintendent of schools, 
quieted the storm. Perhaps Dr. Bilder- 
see had been “too specific and too re- 
stricting in his order,” Dr. Jansen ex- 
plained. Holiday programs in the 
schools would be suitable to the occa- 
sion, according to “the good judgiment 
of the principal, the teachers, and the 
participants.” 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Don't have to fight 

CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS may feel 
they have won a victory in postwar 
Germany. By unanimous vote the 
Bavarian legislature recently adopted 
the following law: “No citizen of the 
state or any person with the same rights 
is obliged to participate actively or 
passively in war activities against his 
will. No damage of any kind may re- 
sult for him.” 

This action, especially surprising as 
coming from Germany, has yet, of 
course, to be tested under actual war 
conditions. It expresses the growing 
revulsion of the common people against 
the increasing horrors of war. 


Inauguration Day 

BURMA HAS CHOSEN Jan. 15, 1948, as 
the date for the inauguration of her 
president-elect and the chosen min- 
isters of the new republic, the Union 
of Burma. The “auspicious date” was 
decided upon by the state’s official 
astrologers. 

It is interesting to note the presence 
of ancient pagan rites in the words 
chosen to indicate the ceremony of in- 
stallation—inauguration and auspices. 
During the ceremony seven Burmese 
boys and girls will surround the of- 
ficials assuming office. They will wave 
rice-paddy shoots over them, as an in- 
vitation for the return of prosperity to 
the nation. 


Church and state 
A NEwS ITEM, for home consumption 


largely but having some significance 
for the outer world, appeared recently 
in a Yugoslavian journal, Politika. It 
tells of a meeting in Nis, attended by 
representatives of the dominant Peo- 
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ple’s Front and members of the Ortho- 
dox clergy. The priests expressed will- 
ingness to co-operate with the People’s 
Front, but they asked that two priests 
should be admitted into the municipal 
executive group. 

Thereupon Archbishop Cancovich 
and another priest were immediately 
chosen for the executive group. This 
action on the part of the Nis clergy is 
looked upon as the hopeful beginning 
of a better clarified and more sympa- 
thetic relationship between the People’s 
Front and the higher authorities of the 
Orthodox Church. 


Better teeth 
PERHAPS CHILDREN will not want to 


hear what Professor Toverud, a Nor- 
wegian dental instructor, told a Boston 
audience lately. Describing the dental 
effects of the war upon the people of 
his land, he declared that Norwegian 
children had fewer cavities in their 
teeth during the war than before it. 
Tooth decay dropped 60 per cent be- 
tween 1939 and 1945. 

He attributed the improved tooth 
condition to the wartime diet. People 
cut down in eating white flour, cake, 
and sweets, and ate a correspondingly 
larger amount of vegetables, root crops, 


fish and fish oil. 


Brief matrimony 

MarrIAGE Is reputed to be popular in 
the Los Angeles-Hollywood area. Peo- 
ple there enter into it often, and seem 
anxious to have the fact widely pub- 
licized. A recent issue of Family Life 
presents the following figures for the 
first six months of this year: Los 
Angeles County recorded for Jan. 1- 
June 30, 18,525 marriages. For the 
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same period, 15,711 suits for divorce, 
annulment, or separation were filed. 
This means, by comparing the two 
sets of figures, that the dissolutions 
amount to about 80 per cent of the 
weddings for the same period. 


Tallest building 

Russia Is out to surpass New York 
City’s Empire State building, at least 
in height. A giant statue of Lenin to 
crown the building will achieve that 
result. This building, to be called the 
“Palace of the Soviets,” will be a sky- 
scraper containing 6,000 rooms, 40,000 
government offices, and an auditorium 
to seat 21,000. Meetings of the Supreme 
Soviet will be held in the palace. 

An interesting item concerning the 
building is the use of a synthetic stone 
called “diopsidite,” a Russian invention 
compounded of flinty glass-sand and 
dolomite. It looks like pure white mar- 
ble, is as hard as granite, and is immune 
to deterioration by extremes of heat or 
cold, rain or wind. Construction of the 
building, begun before the war, has 
lagged. 


No rest for Paderewski 

THE REPOSE OF Paderewski’s body in 
Arlington Cemetery is threatened, be- 
cause it has become the object of dip- 
lomatic controversy. Upon Paderew- 
ski’s death in New York in 1941, an 
exile from Poland, the land of his birth 
and the object of his devoted service, 
President Roosevelt intervened to have 
the body of this first premier of a 
Poland liberated by World War I placed 
in Arlington Cemetery, within the 
monument erected to the victims of the 
ULS:S.: “Maine.” 

Here, in a plain wooden coffin, the 
body has lain unburied ever since. Now 
the government of Poland would like 
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to have Paderewski returned to his 
native land, to be interred with solemn 
rites on an undetermined day, but one 
on which they would hope to produce 
some favorable “psychological” effect 
upon Paderewski’s former followers, 
and thus end the underground resist- 
ance which continues to embarrass 
them. 

However, the Polish government-in- 
exile objects, and has two things in its 
favor. (1) The western world has no 
sympathy for the way in which Soviet 
power was imposed upon the present 
Polish government. (2) Paderewski’s 
considerable estate is in this country, 
and it is in the hands of Sylvan Stra- 
kask, his former secretary and execu- 
tor, and an adherent of the Polish gov- 
ernment-in-exile. 


This and that 

THE U.S. Commonpity Credit Corpora- 
tion is all set to buy 40,000 tons of rice 
in Siam, to be distributed to the people 
of China... . THE U.S. topacco market 
will face increasing export competition 
from the Union of South Africa. Its 
crop this year will top 38,000,000 pounds, 
which is 8,000,000 pounds above last 
year. This crop will have preferential 
acceptance in the British Empire mar- 
kets. . . . BRITAIN, THOUGH its workers 
are producing 6 per cent more goods 
per hour, will nevertheless turn out 7 
per cent less goods this year than in 
1939. The result is attributed to the 
shorter working hours granted by the 
Labor Government. ... Russ1a HAS in- 
creased coal production in the Don 
Basin to 190,000,000 tons for the year. 
This will free a larger measure of Po- 
land’s coal for western European mar- 
kets, if she is allowed to send it in that 
direction. 

—JULIUS F, SEEBACH 
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Washington TAXATION, WALTER JUDD, POTATOES AND LETTS 


Churches examined 

Counsel for Trinity Episcopal Church 
(Wall Street), New York City, and a 
representative of the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist Church are the first two sched- 
uled witnesses in the hearing to be 
opened in a few days by the House 
Ways and Means Committee, inquiring 
into the financial holdings of religious 
corporations to see if there are any 
loopholes. This study of the Congress 
will be watched keenly by many 
churchmen throughout the U.S. How 
much money can a church own and be 
exempted from tax? 


Judd 

Few men on Capitol Hill have won 
the universal confidence of churchmen 
as has Walter H. Judd of Minnesita, a 
former medical missionary in China. 
His speeches and leadership in this spe- 
cial session will bear close watching. 
A letter from him on another matter 
included this poignant paragraph, “I 
do not know when the international 
situation has been more confused or 
more critical than at present, and I 
expect it to get steadily worse until 
such time as our country is willing to 
abandon ‘expediency’ basis that began 
early in the war and become genuinely 
penitent for the moral crimes we our- 
selves have committed, although with- 
out knowledge of the people, and start 
moving ourselves and perhaps leading 
others into a better way.” Well said, 
Walter. 


Potatoes 

Pastor Ralph Wagner of Philadelphia 
wrote me about a preacher friend who 
was driving from his rural home into 
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Reading when he passed some Berks 
County potato fields. Poor people from 
the city were gleaning in the fields, 
picking up potatoes the size of English 
walnuts that remained in the fields after 
harvest. 

Some time later a sick call took him 
up an out-of-the-way country road in 
the Berks County hills where he came 
upon farmers dumping truckloads of 


_U.S. No. 1 potatoes into a ravine. An- 


other individual, not a farmer, was 
spraying kerosene upon the growing 
food dump. It is understood that farm- 
ers are being paid $2.60 for each 
bushel they dump. 


Ed. Rees 
I was telling Congressman Edward 
Rees of Kansas about this report and 
I share his quick response: “It looks 
as though our economy at home needs 
a lot of adjustment. It does not make 
sense that in one section of our country 
farmers are dumping potatoes and per- 
mitting the government to pay for them, 
while in another part of our country 
people are in need of these potatoes 
for food. I made one speech on the 
floor of the House on this subject. This 
report tempts me to make another.” 


Letts 

The Rev. Harold Letts was installed 
by President Harold S. Miller of the 
Board of Social Missions as the new 
Director of Social Action on Dec. 7. 
Executive Secretary C. Franklin Koch 
preached the sermon. Quite fitting that 
this installation should be in Washing- 
ton, the focal center of all social action 
that concerns the whole nation, and the 
world. —OSCAR. F. BLACKWELDER 


End of a Journey 
By G. ELSON RUFF 


This is the last in a series of reports on travel in Europe this past summer. 


In conclusion, we visit England, and then sail westward toward home 


It’s AN HOUR and a-half by airplane 
from Paris to London. If you look 
straight down as you reach the French 
coast, for an instant you see the Chan- 
nel cliff vertically below. Soon the 
Continent disappears. In a few minutes 
the shores of England shape up ahead. 

In that brief moment of crossing, one 
thinks of 1066 and the Spanish Armada 
and of England’s vanishing empire. A 
thousand years are but as yesterday as 
you eat sandwiches the steward has 
brought around. 

And then you’re in a bus coming into 
London from the airport. What struck 
me were the billboard posters all in 
English. After struggling six weeks 
with eight languages which were for- 
eign to me, the English seemed pain- 
fully familiar. “THE CIGARETTE WITH 
PERSONALITY ...” said one poster. An- 
other said “BookMaKeER ... ALL RAcss,” 
which I perceived had no connection 
with the publishing business. 

A third declared: “Stop THE TRANS- 
PoRT Bru. . . . You've just had one 
crisis. Do you want another?” Some- 
body was spending money to dissuade 
the British from nationalizing the rail- 
roads. 


SUDDENLY I REALIZED how little I had 
seen in the previous six weeks of any 
such appeal to the citizens for their de- 
cision on a political question. I had 
seen lurid signboards in front of party 
headquarters in Prague. There had 
been plenty of Communist propaganda 
around Paris. All that seemed merely 
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to say, “Join our party, and all will be 
well.” It didn’t imply that ordinary 
citizens were invited to make up their 
minds on public questions. After Paris 
and Prague, London seemed like home. 

Coming toward -the hotel I was in a 
cab with an Englishman, and we were 
soon talking about the Germans. “Why 
should I care if they starve?” he asked 
me. “They destroyed my home, de- 
prived me of my occupation, maimed 
my child. I don’t care if every one of 
them dies... .” Then he apologized a 
bit for imposing his opinions so ruth- 
lessly on a stranger. Even in his out- 
burst he had the Englishman’s poise, 
ability to speak well, some sort of ma- 
turity not equally evident in Amer- 
icans. 


I HAD WALKED around the London 
streets earlier in the summer, and had 
seen tattered announcement sheets 
clinging to wails since the war days. 
One said: “A few bunks in the new 
tube shelter at Camdentown have been 
made available to residents in the City 
of Westminster who are without ade- 
quate shelter. Preference will be given 
to those who have lost their homes.” 
And there were instructions as to what 
to do in case of a gas attack. 

London is pitted and pocked by the 
bomb damage. There is a great ugly 
scar in the area of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Most wreckage has been carted off and 
blank walls put up around vacant lots 
or garden plots established. Yet one is 
surprised—after having heard of the 
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night raids in the earlier war period— 
to find’ so much of London still standing. 
Compared with German cities it was 
hardly hurt at all. Its suburbs espe- 
cially look trim and prosperous. 

Hotels offer skimpier meals than in 
Amsterdam or even Warsaw. But Eng- 
lishmen seem to cling to their sense of 
destiny. I read in a London paper that: 


Britain is in an immensely strong stra- 
tegic position, holding the balance of power 
between America and Russia. Britain is 
the hope and potential leader of every na- 
tion in the world that fears the domination 
of either Wall Street or Communist im- 
perialism. Britain is undergoing a vast 
social revolution and leading the world in 
a political experiment as important as the 
Russian Revolution of 1917. 


IN MY BRIEF TIME of researching in 
England I learned little about Britain’s 
“strong strategic position.” What struck 
me was that London seems to live not 
in swift-paced hours of the sprawling, 
turbulent twentieth century but in some 
quieter yesterday. There was more evi- 
dence of the machine age in Denmark 
or Sweden. 

Apartment houses and _ business 
buildings in Copenhagen are fresh from 
the drawing boards of super-modern 
architects. Swedish trains speed along 
more smoothly and comfortably than 
most trains in America. Alongside very 
many remnants of the past there is 
much evidence of the future. Perhaps 
there is a similar future in store for 
England. When the glory and burden 
of world leadership has been laid down, 
there may come a more limited but less 
dangerous period of peace and progress 
as in Scandinavia. 


Ir wAS CONCERNING the life of the 
churches that I had especially inquired 
in European countries. In England there 
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..was not time for that. It did seem that 


in shop windows there were more books 
on Christianity, more placards an- 
nouncing religious meetings, more gen- 
eral evidence of concern about faith 
than one sees in America. 

Ten to 15 per cent of the English peo- 
ple are reported to be faithful church 
members .. . 25 to 30 per cent attend 
services occasionally . . . 45 to 50 per 
cent are friendly toward churches but 
never attend .. . 10 to 20 per cent are 
hostile. 

Lutheranism has not taken root in 
the British Isles. It is there only as a 
foreign-language church. Danes, Ger- 
mans, and others have planted congre- 
gations—using the languages of their 
homelands—in some of the larger cities. 
Ten years ago the number of such 
churches was reported to be 130. 

Some of these churches have existed 
a long time—the oldest since 1618. A 
number of them were established un- 
der royal patronage. St. James’ Church, 
for instance, was founded when a Dan- 
ish prince was the husband of Queen 
Anne, and others when princes of 
Hannover were the kings of England. 

St. Mary’s Church, founded in 1694, 
was bombed out during the war, and 
the congregation is still searching for 
a new permanent home. Early this 
autumn the Danish colony in London 
acquired the well-known St. Katha- 
rine’s Chapel in Regent’s park. 

Today these churches are a little cen- 
ter of Lutheran influence. Pastors such 
as Julius Rieger and Hanns Kramm 
are interpreters to the British of the 
faith and life of Lutheranism. This year 
a book, Luther Speaks, edited by Dr. 
Rieger, was published in London. 


DuRING THE 30’s many anti-Nazi Ger- 
mans fled to England. Among them 
were young people eager to prepare for 
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the ministry. A “Confessional Institute” 
was begun in 1944 as a training school 
in Lutheran theology. 

A considerable number of Polish 
refugees reached England during the 
war, including Lutherans who have a 
Polish Lutheran pastor in their midst. 
Then came the prisoners of war, large 
numbers of German Lutherans, and 
many of them are still there. Pastor- 
prisoners minister to these men in 
widely scattered areas. There may be 
a considerable permanent settlement of 
Germans in Britain. 

Most recently there has begun a mi- 
gration of Baltic peoples-—most of them 
Lutheran. In six months 30,000 Esto- 
nians and Latvians have been trans- 
ferred to England from displaced per- 
sons camps in the British zone in 
Germany. Most of them are going to 
the north of England to work in the 
textile factories. Others get farm work 
or house work. 

Total number of Baltic peoples mi- 
grating to England may reach 100,000. 
Lutheran pastors are permitted to ac- 
company the arrivals as they enter 
transit camps. Later the people will be 
gathered into various English churches. 
Dr. Jaak Taul, an Estonian pastor, is 
ministering to some of his countrymen 
working around London. Since Lu- 
theranism in England is unorganized, 
and generally consisting of foreign-lan- 
guage groups, the work: which should 
be done among the new arrivals will 
probably not be done. 


Even IF LUTHERANS tried very hard 
to do this work, they would find great 
obstacles. The ecumenical spirit, which 
the British churches assert vigorously, 
seems often to inspire a great gathering 
into one’s own fold of those adrift from 
other folds: 

In France, for instance, the Reformed 
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Church—whose leader, Dr. Marc 
Boegner, is an officer of provisional 
committee of the World Council of 
Churches—holds that Lutherans have 
no right to do missionary work among 
immigrants from Germany in areas 
where there are now no Lutheran 
churches. This mission task, as seen 
from an ecumenical point of view, 
properly belongs to the Reformed 
Church. 


AS THE TIDE CAME in to lift the big 
ship at the Southampton pier, and our 
homeward voyage began, we who had 
attended our church’s world assembly 
at Lund were not thinking much of 
these minor cross-currents in troubled 
European life. We remembered multi- 
tudes of hungry and unhappy people 
and the horribly shattered cities. 

Five mornings later the towers of 
Manhattan came in view through the 
mist. It was impossible not to wonder, 
How soon will it happen to them? The 
English channel guarded Britain more 
than a thousand years, but no longer. 
Even an ocean is a slim stretch now. 

I remembered the announcer’s voice 
at the airport office in London: “BOAC 
29M 490, flight to Cairo, now ready to 
leave. ... Passengers from New York 
now arriving at the north gate... .” 
It wasn’t hard to imagine a voice in a 
briefing station in some future air war 
droning . . . “Destination, Manhattan 
Island.” : 

I have never liked these words in the 
Collect for Peace: “That... we, being 
defended from the fear of our enemies, 
may pass our time in rest and quiet- 
ness.” There are multitudes these days 
with a right to pray for a little rest. 
As for us strong, prosperous folk, we’d 
better pray that God may make us 
active, energetic agents of his redeem- 
ing will. 
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THESE NEW YORK CITY YOUNGSTERS GO TO SCHOOL IN THEIR CHURCH 


Parochial School Experiment 


By SISTER BESSIE ENGSTROM 


United Lutheran congregation in New York City opens Christian Day School 


St. Paut’s ELEMENTARY ScHOOL in 
New York City was opened this autumn 
with 27 six-year-old children. For Pas- 
tor Glenn H. Rudisill and St. Paul’s 
congregation, this event marked the 
fulfilling of a vision of service and of 
a desire to contribute to the Christian 
education of children. 

Established for more than 65 years 
in the Bronx, this wide-awake congre- 
gation secured a valuable corner prop- 
erty about three miles from its former 
location. The pastor and congregation 
responded to the appeal of the younger 
parents among the membership and 

- erected first an educational building for 
Sunday and weekday school classes. 
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An urgent appeal to the Baltimore Dea- 
coness Motherhouse resulted in the re- 
lease of Sister Bessie Engstrom from 
Holy Trinity Church, New York City, 
where she had served as parish dea- 
coness for 13 years. Sister Bessie is 
deaconess of the congregation and prin- 
cipal of the school. 

Miss Jessie Wilkinson, a resident of 
the Bronx, and a graduate with honors 
from Hunter College, has been secured 
as first-grade teacher. Two sessions of 
kindergarten were opened on Dec. 1, 
with 15 children attending each session. 
For the present, the kindergarten will 
be conducted by Sister Bessie, who is 
responsible also for planning the 
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First-graders come to a classroom in their church to learn to read and write. Methods of instruction 
are endorsed by widely respected authorities in the field of primary-school education 


school’s curriculum and for the religious 
training of all pupils. 


THE FIRST-GRADE curriculum includes 
“the three r’s” which are being taught 
according to a new phonetic method, the 
aim of which is to help every child 
achieve success and approval. This is 
done by transferring thought control 
from the teacher to the pupil. 

Religion is conceived as the day-by- 
day living together in thoughtful con- 
sideration of others. There has been 
no denominational discrimination in en- 
rolling the children. Every major Chris- 
tian body, including the Roman Cath- 
olic, is represented. The leaders nope 
that as children and parents work to- 
gether, tolerance and understanding 
may be the natural attitude and atmos- 
phere of the school. 

Positive religious teaching is planned 
for the first grade. This will be based 
somewhat upon the expressed interests 
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and needs of the children, and upon 
their discovered needs as the leaders 
become acquainted with home, church, 
and community backgrounds. As source 
materials certain units of the Christian 
Growth Series and Children of the 
Church literature will be drawn upon. 
Later in the year, as the children learn 
to read other books, the Bible will be 
put into their hands. 


EACH CHILD is encouraged to discover: 
and experience rhythm and harmony in 
music, both instrumental and vocal. 
Help and guidance is being given by a 
young woman especially trained and 
interested in this field. 

Adjoining the study room, ample 
space and suitable equipment for house- 
keeping and block building are pro- 
vided. The release and the creative 
expression of each child enrolled are 
further encouraged through the teach— 
ing of easel painting, clay modeling, 
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Sister Bessie teaches a new song to a class small enough to gather around her at the piano 


drawing, and finger painting. 

The mothers of the school’s children 
co-operate by directing the noon lunch 
period. Children who live at a distance, 
or whose mothers are employed, bring 
their lunches. Warm soup or chocolate 
may be prepared at the discretion of 
the mothers. Mothers are organizing 
a parents’ group and planning regular 
meetings. 

For the future development of the 
school, it is planned that each year at 
least one class will be added. Provision 
will thus be made for the advancement 
of the pupils currently enrolled. School 
policy is determined by a school board 
composed of the pastor, the principal, 
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three members of the church council, 
and three other members of the con- 
gregation. 


THE COMMUNITY in which St. Paul’s 
Church and School are located is known 
as Parkchester. It is a new and at- 
tractive residential area owned and 
operated by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. Fifty thousand peo- 
ple live in this city within the big city. 
Of the more than 12,000 families oc- 
cupying the Parkchester apartments, 20 
per cent are Protestants. In this loca- 
tion St. Paul’s Church and School have 
a strategic opportunity for carrying on 
a Christian ministry. 


Le 


Why Doesn’t Someone Tell Us? 


By BENJAMIN LOTZ 


Where should the candlesticks stand? . . . When is the 
Lord's Prayer omitted? Who can give the right answers? 


WHEN YOUNG PEOPLE are planning to 
be married, and have decided on a 
somewhat formal ceremony, they look 
up a book by Emily Post or some other 
authority to learn how things ought to 
be done. Such books furnish informa- 
tion on good taste and proper proce- 
dure. Of course a wedding is much 
more than the kind of gown the bride 
wears, or the orange blossoms, or the 
correct step down the aisle. Yet Emily 
Post, or any other reputable writer on 
etiquette, can help! 

If that is true of the ceremonies of 
a wedding, maybe it is true of the serv- 
ices of worship in every church on 
every Lord’s Day. Maybe there too we 
need a kind of Emily Post. In some 
congregations, there appears to be a 
growing number of persons who ask 
what is proper and correct and in good 
taste in the conduct of public worship. 
They want standards of propriety, re- 
membering dimly the statement of St. 
Paul that all things should be done 
“decently and in order.” 

This does not become a problem in 
some congregations. Many parishes go 
along in their accustomed, routine man- 
ner of worship, following a kind of 
middle road. In ecclesiastical cere- 
monies they avoid what they consider 
undesirable extremes. Their position is 
disturbed only when someone suggests 
some change. And this innovation is 
often strangely disturbing. 


THE INNOVATOR MAY be a new pastor. 
He may point out that on a Communion 
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Sunday, the omission of important parts 
of the liturgy—a procedure to save 
seven or eight minutes for people who 
have too much leisure time anyway— 
robs the service of much meaning. This 
pastor might be a liturgical purist who 
deplores, among other things, the prac- 
tice of a communion service on Good 
Friday as being out of harmony with 
the best thought of the Christian world. 

This innovator may be the organist. 
He may come to the conclusion that it 
was only for a period of transition that 
two tunes were provided for the hymn 
“Lord, Keep Us Steadfast in Thy 
Word.” Why use that rather weak tune 
Mendon when there is an ancient tune, 
an original melody, that goes back to 
the time of Luther? Let the unenlight- 
ened grumble about the “new” tunes he 
introduces! It is time, he declares to 
himself—if no one else will listen—that 
the members of the congregation have 
some historical sense, a little musical 
taste, and an appreciation of Lutheran 
heritage. 

Another source of unrest may be the 
newly elected president of the altar 
guild. This good woman has observed 
widely and has come to well-defined 
conclusions. The electric candlesticks 
ought to go. They are poor imitation 


of true candlelight! God’s House is no 


place to tolerate imitation, in food, 
morals or in ecclesiastical furniture. 
Then, too, the candlesticks should not 
be “bunched” around the cross. They 
ought to stand, one on each end of the 
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retable. That is the only place that 
good taste will tolerate! Some mem- 
bers of the guild will go along with the 
president. They share her enthusiasm 
for red altar covers to be purchased 
instead of making a payment on the 
church debt or buying the new carpet 
in the Sunday school room. Such in- 
novators trouble the deep waters of 
complacent congregational life. 


AT SUCH TIMES, perplexed persons 
seek some standards, some norm. They 
want an authority to set their thinking, 
to confirm their opinions, to vanquish 
those who come with these unheard-of 
and unnecessary innovations. On the 
other hand, those who represent what 
might be called the “liturgical offen- 
sive” seek the standards and criteria 
of good taste and propriety and the re- 
sults accruing from a constant study 
of the best writers on the subject. What 
is the solution? 

In a sense, there is no Emily Post to 
come with a book bound in blue and 
filled with direction and counsel. In a 
sense, there can be no Emily Post—no 
respectable lady or bespectacled cleric 
who has sufficient distilled wisdom and 
comes with a ready, easy answer. There 
are no columns in any religious mag- 
azine that can give much more than an 
opinion that will have to be adapted 
to the times and circumstances. Yei the 
problem will not disappear. Some an- 
swer must be found. 

In one way, of course, the problem 
is not difficult to solve. Those who gave 
us the Common Service Book antic- 
ipated that many of these questions 
would arise. Experience had been a 
good teacher. For that reason, they 
provided directions throughout the text 
of the liturgy and also added a con- 
siderable number of rubrics collected 
together in the main body of the book. 
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A rubric is a direction for the con- 
duct of worship. The origin of the 
word is connected with “ruby”—for 
the rubrics are still often printed in 
red to mark them off from the text of 
the liturgy itself. Rubrics are divided 
into two classes—directive, those that 
tell what ought to be done; permissive, 
those that tell us what may be done. 


THE CLERGY of the church ought to 
know the rubrics of the Common Serv- 
ice Book most intimately. For instance, 
it might happen, though rarely, that at 
a celebration of the Holy Communion 
a child is to be baptized, an adult con- 
firmed, and church officers installed. 
There might be as many as six places 
where the Lord’s Prayer could be used. 
Even at a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion at which the order for Public 
Confession is to be included—by no 
means unusual in many congregations 
—there are three places where the 
Lord’s Prayer is to be found. A clergy- 
man who understands the rubrical pro- 
visions will know the proper usage of 
the Lord’s Prayer and where it ought 
to be omitted. 

The laity of the church, too, ought to 
know the rubrics of the Common Serv- 
ice Book. This is particularly true of 
those who take care of the sacramental 
vessels, the paraments. Among the gen- 
eral rubrics, they will find the fitting 
manner to dispose of the elements that 
remain after the Lord’s Supper. They 
will learn concerning the proper color 
of the altar paraments and of the use 
of the altar linens. A study of the rub- 
rics of the Common Service Book is as 
interesting as-it is rewarding. 

There is another body of material 
which unfortunately is not so easily ac- 
cessible but it is still of an official char- 
acter. I refer to the reports of the Com- 
mon Service Book Committee which 
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are presented to the United Lutheran 
Church for approval at its conventions. 
Those who desire to know what vest- 
ments are approved by the church for 
clergy and choir, or for any number 
of other points of information must turn 
to these reports. 


For MANY YEARS the liturgiologists— 
those learned in the liturgy and its lore 
—have given study to the questions that 
arise in a church like ours with its his- 
toric forms of worship. In America, 
since the Memoirs of the Lutheran 
Liturgical Association were published 
about 40 years ago, there has been a 
growing body of material which is of 
incalculable value to the church. The 
most recent work of this kind is The 
Lutheran Liturgy by Dr. Luther D. 
Reed. This volume is the first compre- 
hensive attempt in the English lan- 
guage to give the historical basis of our 
Lutheran liturgy. Lutherans ought to 
be forever conscious of the historical 
background of their liturgy as well as 
every phase of their church life. 

There may arise questions in matters 
of worship where the rubrics are silent 
and where the scholars of the church 
have given us little direct aid. This is 
bound to happen, for the life of the 
Christian Church is everliving, ever- 
changing, adapting its eternal Gospel 
to a restless world. Circumstances arise 
which demand suitable observance and 
for these occasions no forms are avail- 
able. 

In such cases, there is a need for an 
adequate knowledge of liturgical prin- 
ciples, and fidelity to the sacred Scrip- 
tures, the historic traditions of the 
church, good order. Such occasions, too, 
demand that most difficult of things to 
acquire—good taste. Many things in 
our church are correct in every detail 
except they are not in good taste. They 
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show sophomoric unrestraint and are 
cheap and tawdry. Luxury and extrav- 
agance have no place in God’s house, 
yet the best things belong to the wor- 
ship of the Lord. 


How TRUE THIS Is in the field of music 
which is one of the arts from which the 
liturgy has demanded most. Selection 
of suitable music demands a knowledge 
of the rubrics. They say, for example, 
that the “Hallelujah” shall not be sung 
during Lent. Those who have written 
concerning the liturgy have much to 
say, too, of the purpose and place of 
the anthem in the framework of the 
service. These opinions are the result 
of historical study and of much reflec- 
tion on the nature of liturgical worship. 

That does not end the matter. There 
must be good taste in the rendition of 
every anthem. It must be sung with 
feeling, with correct diction, with in- 
terpretation, with musical skill and 
artistry. That is a matter of taste and 
also careful training. What is said con- 
cerning music might be said in a similar 
manner of all of the arts that the liturgy 
has called to aid her in her service. 

Yet it is more than that! It is a mat- 
ter primarily of the worship of God 
himself. It must be sincere and pleasing 
to Him. That requires careful thinking 
but it also requires right living. It de- 
mands faith and trust and submission 
to God’s will. Otherwise worship is 
empty formalism instead of good form. 

Yet good form can clothe the living 
spirit of devout faith with beauty which 
is pleasing to God and man. For that 
reason, worship is the highest of all 
arts and needs not merely a right spirit 
but the best use of the mind in guiding 
man aright through the Spirit’s prompt- 
ing from the transient things of the 
senses to Him who is eternal, invisible, 
and immortal. 
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Beelzebub and the Bomb 


IMPERIAL ARMY OF SATAN 
Headquarters, Supreme Command 
Hades-on-the-Styx 


From: Adjutant General Beelzebub, 
AGD, for THE GENERALIS- 
SIMO 

iO: All personnel, commissioned and 
non-commissioned, all services, 
arms, departments, and corps 

REFERENCE: The Atomic Age 


1. This is a statement of official 
policies in reference to the discovery of 
atomic fission, together with practical 
suggestions for exploiting the threat of 
atomic war, or the promise of an atom- 
powered society, in our ceaseless en- 
deavor to win souls for OUR INFERNAL 
LEADER. 

Our personnel need scarcely be re- 
minded that the application of molec- 
ular physics to the production of weap- 
ons of war was not unforeseen by our 
General Staff. Although it must be ad- 
mitted that this development did not 
occur at the time or in the place to ac- 
cord precisely with our strategic plan, 
the future is bright with promise. If 
we redouble our labors and our vigi- 
lance, we cannot hope too much. 

THE GENERALISSIMO expects 
demon to do his duty! 


every 


2. Your primary concern is, as al- 
ways, with individual human souls. The 
Atomic Age fairly sparkles with op- 
portunities for us to foster in the mor- 
tals habits of thought and action desir- 
able to us. And note well that our suc- 
cess does not depend on the actual oc- 
currence of a third world war. Indeed 
our Diplomatic Corps can give us no 
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OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
February 7, 1948 


positive assurance that such a conflict 
will take place. Our opportunity, how- 
ever, is none the less real. 

We write “opportunity” advisedly, 
for we cannot merely sit back and wait 
for human souls to come clamoring to 
our gates. The Christian Church is 
fully aware of the implications of 
atomic fission, and will not be slow to 
turn the situation to its advantage. You 
must constantly bear in mind that the 
destruction of a hundred cities is not 
necessarily a good thing. It is not kill- 
ing for the sake of killing that interests 
us, as was made entirely too clear by 
that pestilential Christian writer, C. S. 
Lewis. (His abominable little book, 
The Screwtape Letters, by the way, ex- 
poses more of the secrets of deviltry 
than many of our own cork-headed 
trainees ever learn! It is recommended 
for your reading.) 

Thus, in spite of the happy events of 
this decade, we cannot consider our 
success as a foregone conclusion. If we 
are not unwinkingly watchful, the 
threat of atomic war might cause mil- 
lions to turn to God, and other millions 
already on His side to intensify their 
activity. Atomic and_ bacteriological 
weapons are therefore not unmixed 
blessings; indeed, if we let our great 
chance slip, the twentieth century might 
witness our greatest setback since the 
Resurrection. The Atomic Age, in a 
word, moves our battle into a more 
critical phase. It is now nip and tuck 
between us and the other side. 
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n. B. Address no more communica- 
tions to the Committee for the Cor- 
ruption of the Clergy. Because of 
its notorious inefficiency, this body 
has been abolished, and its work 
turned over to a_specially-consti- 
tuted Secret Service branch under 
the personal direction of OUR INFER- 
NAL LEADER. 


3. Many of the mortals are easy 
dupes to the delusion that they can pre- 
dict the future. Millions of them are al- 
ready unalterably convinced that an 
atomic war is in the offing, and other 
millions are fully as certain it will never 
come. It will simplify your work to 
shove the undecided ones into either 
of these camps. In the first place, 
neither group is likely to meddle much 
with our General Staffs blueprint for 
the future (if and when it is evolved). 
Moreover, you will find that this clear- 
cut classification will render it easy to 
select the appropriate treatments for 
your individual cases. 

Of course some mortals, in spite of 
your best efforts, will slip through our 
pincers. This keener class will realize 
that an atomic war is neither inevitable 
nor impossible, and will thus be in the 
way of developing a “constructive” at- 
titude toward the whole problem. Our 
best way to sidetrack them is to make 
them atom-fanatics. As individuals, 
they will then be especially vulner- 
able. Besides this, many of this group 
will be among the civic and intellectual 
leaders. If we can keep this crowd so 
thoroughly aboil about the atom that 
they neglect everything else, we still 
shall have scored. During their pre- 
occupation with specters of the future, 
we can put in a deal of sound work on 
atheism, crime, sexual promiscuity, and 
other of our ever-reliables. 


4. A well-beaten path of precedent 
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lies before you in handling cases that 
fall into the first group mentioned above 
—the mortals who feel, or very much 
fear, that the third world war is inevi- 
table. Use of a prolonged war-scare to 
produce many varieties of desirable 
mental and emotional states is too 
obvious to require much elaboration. 
Go back to your psychology handbooks 
and refresh your memories on the late 
1930’s. Of course you will not neglect 
playing up for all they’re worth the 
additional horrors provided by the new 
weapons. Human journalists will gladly 
help you here. 

(It is realized, of course, that this 
method has its subtle perils to our 
cause—but what method does not? If 
skilfully applied, the horror technique 
generally can be counted on to produce 
intellectual confusion, discouragement, 
cynicism, moral abandon, and, ulti- 
mately, hatred and lust for violence.) 

Never was there better soil for the 
seeds of our hardy perennial—“Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we 
die!” The wholesale effects of these 
lovely new weap- 
ons render it dif- 
ficult for any mor- 
tal to convince 
himself that he, 
his family, or his 
nation will be 

. spared. Remem- 
ber that the mortals have a shorter 
perspective than we: The destruction 
of their civilization, their town, or their 
person seems to them the final and 
irrevocable tragedy. This happy astig- 
matism has enabled us to purchase 
many a human birthright for a mess of 
pottage. In the coming decade we need 
only obscure the truth of the longer 
view to enjoy the spectacle of millions 
frittering away their eternal heritage. 
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Get them to feel that, on the eve of + 


the atomic war, “anything goes.” This 
will mean, in practice, that anything 
we want to go, will go. Shield your 
mortal from the suspicion that, so far 
as he personally is concerned, death in 
an atom war would be nothing espe- 
cially novel. Life is always dangerous, 
and on any morrow he might be killed 
in a traffic accident or be struck down 
by disease. But this must not enter his 
head if he is to make the fullest use of 
the atomic war as an excuse for frenzied 
living. 

The modern attitude toward death is 
all ir. our favor. In the old days, when 
people thought about death until they 
had attained a reasonable attitude to- 
ward it, we were less fortunate. Now, 
however, there is a vague tenet among 
them that thinking, reading, or talking 
about death is morbid. Of course there 
is no reason on earth (though some 
good ones in Hell) for considering mor- 
bid the contemplation of an important 
event that’s certain to happen to every- 
one. And, as you all learned in Basic 
Training, we always encourage irra- 
tional and groundless ideas, as a matter 
of principle. 

So then, except for those troublesome 
Christians (of whom more very 
shortly), the human beings have agreed 
to suppress thoughts of death as un- 
wholesome. The result is—as their own 
psychoanalysts ought to know—their 
real feelings about death are unwhole- 
some, and ludicrously immature. When 
the inexorable shadow moves their way, 
they are naked of any intellectual or 
spiritual preparation. It has become 
in their minds something weird and 
horrible. The most unlettered savage 
who has at least been honest with his 
own thoughts is better equipped for 
facing death. 
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Thus if your man has a touchy nerve 
on this topic, you can twitch it from 
time to time with good effect. (Warn- 
ING: It can be overdone. If his uneasy 
tremors about death reach the surface 
as conscious curiosity, no telling what 
he may read or whom he may talk with 
about it!) 


5. Now for the group who think the 
war-scare is all nonsense. They can 
be lumped together with those who re- 
fuse to give the matter any thought at 
all. These folk are generally sensitive 
escapists. They tell themselves an 
atomic war is too fantastic for a sensible 
person to think about. You will fre- 
quently find, however, that nothing is 
too fantastic for them to swallow in 
their day-dreams of an atom-powered 
society. Of course you will recognize 
this as our latest version of the shell- 
game, something for nothing—Utopia. 
Distracting the mortals’ attention from 
real decisions to this dream of making 
a heaven on earth by material means 
is one of our brightest hopes of one day 
annexing their sphere to our own do- 
main. Meanwhile, these tender-minded 
optimists will make fine sport for us if 
and when the atomic war does burst 
upon them. 

So let them dream of their workless 
world; just see that they don’t look 
around them to see what has become 
of the similar mirage (powered by 
steam) piped up by their great-grand- 
fathers. Don’t spoil their pretty pic- 
tures with realistic notion of the stu- 
pendous sociological and political prob- 
lems that would go with the industrial 
use of atomic power. 

Above all, never permit these hope- 
ful souls to think far enough to reach 
a suspicion of how closely a really 
workless world would resemble our 
own habitation here Below! 
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6. We can no longer avoid the pain- 
ful topic of our ancient enemy, the 
Christian Church. In the century past 
we have given her a dozen death-blows, 
but she is not dead. It is most discour- 
aging, but we must do the best we can. 

Luring genuine Christians from the 
church is too highly specialized a study 
to enter into here, but a re-reading of 
Technical Manual Z-73, The Production 
and Maintenance of Backsliding, is 
mandatory for you all. And, of course, 
every suggestion in this communique 
will apply in some degree to instructed 


Christians, but with less force, and less 
certain effect. 

In your Basic Training you were all 
made acquainted with the standard 
methods of preventing people from be- 
coming Christians. Since we may ex- 
pect, in this heightened phase of the 
battle, a strengthened war-effort from 
the other side, we must everywhere 
tighten our own lines. Wherefore re- 
view your Basic Field Manuals from 
cover to cover. Recommended for spe- 
cial attention are the chapters Making 
Christianity Seem Outmoded, The En- 
couragement of Vice, Useful Distortions 
of Science and History, and Shielding 
Mortals from Self-knowledge. 

Our Office of Misinformation has 
been at great pains to devise falsehoods 
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for promulgation among non-Chris- 
tians. These have been immensely suc- 
cessful, and to keep them at work, we 
have only to see that Christians are 
timid or lazy about setting straight 
their misinformed friends. Keep harp- 
ing on the good old tunes: Religion is 
the refuge of weaklings; Christianity 
stigmatizes sex; Christ was merely a 
great philosopher; preachers get big 
money for working an hour a week. 

It is feared we have lost ground of 
late with one of our steadiest sellers— 
Religion is a Dull Subject. The popular 
success of certain books and motion 
pictures has damaged us here. The 
leak so far is small, but we must plug 
it up. Once a person suspects that re- 
ligion is interesting and starts reading 
up on it, Heaven only known how much 
he may learn! 

Our Sociological Arm expresses grave 
concern over the effect of our war- 
scare on churchgoing. Do not rest on 
your laurels. Your pardonable pride 
for the splendid work of the past half- 
century may tip you into over-confi- 
dence. These mortals are creatures of 
fad and whim. They move in packs. 
This trait we used well when we made 
churchgoing unpopular and placed a 
stigma on clean living. But if we relax 
our hand, the enemy may use this very 
trait against us. There are portents!— 
Certain persons of influence in their 
political and intellectual circles have 
taken to Christianity and made no se- 
cret of it. 

As a guide in your work on church- 
going, look to England. This country 
is an inspiring model of what unremit- 
ting labor can accomplish. A highly 
cultivated nation with many centuries 
of Christian tradition—yet we have so 
maneuvered things that only 5 per cent 
of her people go regularly to church! 
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A few of our researchers believe that 
in another decade or so the same goal 
may be attained in the United States. 

In this matter those borderline cases, 
the nominal Christians, present a spe- 
cial problem. These people generally 
believe in God, though in a vague, 
childish way. In ridiculing the church, 
we run the risk of arousing their latent 
loyalty to it, as well as their curiosity 
about its teachings. With them, it is 
best to avoid blanket arguments against 
religion and deal with them one Sun- 
day at a time. By rotating three or 
four plausible excuses for skipping 
church this Sunday, you can shield 
your nominal Christian from contact 
with dangerous truths, without his re- 
alizing how seldom he is actually get- 
ting to church. Presently he will begin 
regarding himself as a rare soul who 
can assimilate his spiritual nourish- 
ment directly through music or nature, 
_ without aid from specific religion. 

Since God has spoken through the 
arts and the natural creation, it is no 
great stunt to induce mortals to mis- 
take the part for the whole. And when 
you remember what big sinners we 
have made of some humans of immense 
cultural attainment, you will see the 
point. In fact, the lurid glare over 
Hiroshima strengthens our whole case 
for the arts as an escape from a harsh 
environment. The church, of course, 
issues a stern call away from any sen- 
timental retreat from evil of any kind. 
If we, on the other hand, can get a 
man to feel sorry for himself because 
he was born into this terrible century, 
we can lead him where we like. 


7. Fight happiness as you fight vir- 
tue. A genuinely happy person—be- 
sides being disgusting to the point of 
nausea—is an almost impossible sub- 
ject. He laughs away our most in- 
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genious temptations. About the only 
‘approach we have is trying to make 
him prefer his happiness to his duty. 
And this is a slim chance, for these 
people are generally happy precisely 
because they have been preferring duty 
to happiness all along. They usually 
know their happiness will vanish if 
they fight to keep it, and that it will 
seldom desert them so long as they 
are fighting for something more im- 
portant than their own emotions. 

Preventing people from becoming 
happy is relatively simple. Our psy- 
chologists have constructed states of 
consciousness bearing a deceptive re- 
semblance to happiness, which are easy 
to market among the mortals. Sell 
frenzied excitement to the young, and 
stagnant contentment to the middle- 
aged. These exude a pleasing atmos- 
phere for us to work in, and becloud 
the subject’s mind. In addition, the 
coming (?) atomic war makes it easy 
to justify them to the conscience. 

We can do no better than to close this 
communique with a direct quotation 
from a recent utterance of GENERALIS- 
stmo SATAN himself, which it would be 
well for every member of the service 
to commit to memory: 

“Finally, in all things labor to culti- 

vate in the mortals a closed mind 

and a cold heart. The slightest 
gleam of intelligence, the smallest 
glow of love, is poisonous to Our 

Cause. Whenever a mortal clearly 

sees, he shuns us; when he truly 

loves, he laughs at us. 

“So whatever truth you cannot hide, 

try to distort. Whatever love you 

cannot prevent, try to twist to jeal- 
ousy and hatred.” 


(By Order of the GENERALISSIMO) 
Beelzebub, General, AGD 


B/q Supreme Headquarters 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


| APPEAL 


By Ralph D. Heim 


PAUL LIVED UNDER three governments: 
a local and limited Jewish kingdom; the 
overhead and ultimately powerful Ro- 
man empire; and a Jewish religious 
regime. Because Americans are not ac- 
customed to such a situation, they find 
these trials of Paul confusing. They 
will be helped if they understand that 
Palestine was somewhat like those por- 
tions of Europe where there is (rather, 
was) a state church, native local gov- 
ernment, and the allied military gov- 
ernment. 

In Jerusalem, when Paul was about 
to be mobbed by the Jews in the temple, 
the Romans rescued him. Later they 
took him before the Jewish Sanhedrin 
for a decision concerning his offense 
because it appeared to be primarily a 
breach of religious practice. When that 
hearing broke up with a division of the 
court the Romans kept Paul in custody. 
In order to save him from a Jewish plot, 
they had to take him to their higher 
seat of government in Caesarea, There 
his Jewish accusers confronted him 
without establishing his guilt. Never- 
theless, the Roman procurator Felix 
retained him in prison in order to play 
politics with him. 


Now THE DRAMA is going on with one 
actor changed: Festus takes the place 
of Felix (25:1-5). Soon after Festus 
arrived at the official residence in Caes- 
area, he .began to tour his section of 
the Syrian province. (This is the prov- 
ince of Syria, with its capital at Antioch, 
and Festus is procurator over the 
Judean division.) In due course he vis- 
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THESE COMMENTS ARE BASED UPON THE 
Acts 25: 1—27:3. 


ited Jerusalem to acquaint himself with 
the situation there. 

The Jews were ready and began to 
work their wiles immediately. Their 
way was asking Festus to bring Paul to 
Jerusalem. Along the road, as they 
planned it, they would waylay the party, 
overpower the escort, seize the prisoner, 
and kill him. But Festus was not so 
easily hoodwinked. He made the coun- 
ter-proposal that they should come to 
Caesarea and make their accusations 
there. 

Ten days later, the hearing occurred 
(25:6-12). Festus had returned to 
Caesarea and Paul’s accusers had come 
from Jerusalem for their purpose. As 
Luke writes, they “laid many and griev- 
ous complaints against Paul, which 
they could not prove.” Paul, on the 
other hand, declared himself not guilty 
of any offense against either the Jewish 
religion, the local government, or the 
Roman state. 

Festus, being new in office, wanted 
doubtless to get along well with the 
people. Besides, as we say, a new broom 
sweeps clean. So Festus did not dis- 
miss the case as he might have done. 
Instead, he proposed that Paul let him 
conduct a final trial in Jerusalem. 

It was then that Paul uttered those 
fateful words: “I APPEAL UNTO CAESAR.” 
Thereby Festus was legally bound to 
grant the appeal and send Paul to Rome 
for trial before Caesar’s own courts. 


WHEN WE THINK of the result, we 
wonder why Paul did what he did. 
There are several possible reasons. For 
one thing, Paul could see the unhappy 
possibility of intolerable pressure being 
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brought to bear upon Festus when the 
trial would be held in Jerusalem. Un- 
doubtedly he remembered what we re- 
member when we confess that Christ 
“suffered under Pontius Pilate.” In ad- 
dition, we recall how Paul wanted, 
above everything else, to serve Christ 
in Rome. Perhaps he saw this appeal 
as the only way remaining to accom- 
plish that goal. 

There is more. The Jews in Palestine 
held authority to handle legal cases 
pertaining to religious matters with the 
one exception that a sentence of cap- 
ital punishment had to be ratified by 
Roman authorities. That is to say that 
Judaism was a religion “allowed” by 
Rome. Therefore, when Christianity 
arose within Judaism, the Romans 
treated it with entire unconcern. As 
Luke shows, the first persecution came 
from the Jews, for example, Saul’s 
ravages before his conversion. Later, 
in many respects, Rome protected the 
new faith from Jewish fanaticism. Paul’s 
Roman citizenship was a mainstay more 
than once and he had frequent reason 
to see in the empire an ally of the The 
Way. It appeared likely, therefore, that 
it would be best to place himself in 
Roman hands particularly at a point as 
far as possible from Jerusalem. 

However, the Jews had begun early 
to twist what they considered heresy 
against their faith into treason against 
Rome. They did that when Christ stood 
under accusation and they followed the 
same tactics against his followers. We 
know too well the results in Christ’s 
case. Similar results will occur in the 
case of Paul and finally, under Nero, 
the corrupt seed will bring forth the 
fruit of wholesale persecution. Un- 
doubtedly Paul saw this development 
in process, but made his decision in 
spite of it. We must just say that it 
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was too late, the thing had gone too 


far. Besides, Nero was now emperor. 


PAUL, THEN, was waiting for the voy- 
age from Caesarea to Rome when 
Agrippa and his sister Bernice came to 
pay their respects to the new procurator 
(25:13-22). This is Herod Agrippa II. 
He was born during the year of Pente- 
cost, A. D. 30. Thus, still young, he had 
only recently become the “king” Paul 
called him (verse 24). In general, he 
was the local “native prince” whose 
government somewhat paralleled 
Rome’s but on a lower level and by 
Rome’s sufferance and direction. 

Festus reported Paul’s case fully to 
Agrippa. Sincerely interested in justice 
as he seems to have been, at least within 
limits, he was uneasy about the turn of 
events. It is not hard to believe that he 
was fully convinced of Paul’s innocence 
and could see the real cause of the trou- 
ble in religious controversy. Perhaps 
he would have been glad to quash the 
case. Yet Paul had appealed to Caesar 
and to Caesar Festus must send him. 
Moreover, he must transmit with Paul 
to Caesar’s court a full record of the 
case. What should he write? Perhaps 
Agrippa could tell him. 

Agrippa, on his part, was curious. So 
this hearing follows (25:23-27)—a re- 
gal occasion with the king, his sister, 
the procurator, important citizens, and 
representatives of the army attending. 
Center of all the pomp and circum- - 
stance, though, was a little man, the 
aging champion of the cross, the great 
ambassador for Christ in chains. 


First, Festus reports the case, put- 
ting the best construction on all he had 
done. Then, Agrippa permits Paul to 
speak. This last and perhaps greatest 
of the speeches Luke reports from Paul 
(26:1-23) is another which no one 
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should deprive himself of the profit and 
pleasure of reading. Its introduction 
is a masterful, and pathetic, expression 
of Paul’s pleasure at dealing with 
Agrippa. He was indeed, as Paul says, 
aman who understood the Jewish cause 
and, before he died, would strive quite 
nobly to improve the Jewish lot in 
Palestine. Yet Paul’s appeal to him was 
fruitless. 

The address includes the third ac- 
count of Paul’s conversion given in The 
Acts. Christ's resurrection again is 
made a focal point of doctrine. The 
apostle’s religion is briefly described. 
Then all is interrupted by Festus as he 
declares Paul’s beliefs to be only the 
delusions of a madman (26: 24-29). Far 
from being stopped by such a statement, 
Paul drives home his arguments ever 
more forcefully. There remains time, 
too, for the incident which provides one 
of the outstanding pen-pictures in The 
Acts, indeed, one of the great scenes of 
all Scripture. 

Agrippa has been profoundly im- 
pressed. “Almost,” he has said, “thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.” Then 
Paul raises his manacled wrists for all 
to see the chains and speaks those last 
fervent words we have recorded from 
his life in Palestine: “I would to God 
that not only thou, but also all that hear 
me this day, were both almost, and al- 


together such as I am, except these 
bonds.” 

Yet another rich young ruler made 
the great refusal. 


AND WHAT sorT of report did Festus 
send to Caesar? 

The three verses which close the 
chapter (26:30-32) are there to attest 
forever Paul’s innocence. The Jews had 
failed to convict him of heresy and the 
Romans of treason. Innocent, yet 
doomed, he was indeed a partaker of 
the suffering of the Lord. 

The voyage to Rome began soon «fter 
(27:1-3). Luke was with Paul as the 
first person plural pronoun in the sec- 
ond verse shows. There was also Aris- 
tarchus from Thessalonica who had 
been in the delegation from the mission 
fields which brought their offerings to 
Jerusalem. He will later be a fellow- 
prisoner with Paul. 

Paul’s soldier guards were in charge 
of a Julius who, as we are told, seems 
to have taken kindly to Paul. When 
they reached Sidon, not more than a 
day’s voyage on their way, Paul was 
allowed to land and visit Christian 
friends. Yet back aboard ship, when 
darkness and distance blotted out the 
shoreline, Paul had seen his homeland 
and the scenes of his Master’s ministry 
for the last time. The crown of martyr- 
dom lies ahead. 


THEOLOGIANS IN REVERSE 

The famous Swiss theologians, Brunner and Barth, were sitting in 
a cafe reading their newspapers. After a long silence, Barth looked up 
and said, “Don’t you think we’d better go home now?” 

“Yes,” replied Brunner, and they both settled back in their chairs, 
absorbed in their reading once more. At length Brunner looked up and 
said, “Shall we go now?” And Barth answered vehemently, “No!” 
Whereupon they both got up, paid their bill, and walked out of the cafe. 
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—From “THEOLocy Topay” 
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Pint-sized Desperadoes 


I WAS MAINTAINING my Advent mood 
with difficulty as I felt myself buffeted 
about by the huge crowd of Christmas 
shoppers. I hung onto the belt of Mark’s 
jacket, while Joan gripped my sleeve. 

Joan pressed closer to shriek in my 
ear, “If we get separated where shall 
we meet? I’m too old to ask a clerk to 
find my mother.” 

“Come on, Clara! Perfumes is this 
way!” A fat woman, dripping plumes, 
plowed her way between Mark and me. 
A still fatter woman waddled after her. 
Neither of them needed more perfume 
than they were already using. As they 
shoved Mark from the rear, he turned 
swiftly and I thought for a moment he 
was going to “straight arm” them. Then 
he grinned. “A Merry Christmas to 
you, too!” 

Both women clutched their handbags 
tighter and hurried on. It didn’t take a 
mind-reader to see the question, “Is he 
harmless or should we call the store de- 
tective?” written on their faces. 


MARK THREW BACK his head as Jerry 
does so often and laughed with the 
sheer joy of living. “Fun, isn’t it? It 
wouldn’t seem like Christmas without 
battling around in a mob like this a few 
times. Hang on tight and stick close. 
Anyone tries to make a hole in our line, 
just give them the old one-two.” 

“Fe thinks it’s fun,” Joan protested. 
“But look at me!” I looked—and I 
couldn’t help laughing. Usually neat to 
the point of being “prissy,” she was 
anything else at the moment. Her care- 
fully arranged curls were flying in every 
direction. One end of her scarf hung 
outside her coat, trailing discouragedly. 
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Jerry had brought us to the center 
of the city this afternoon and dropped 
us while he went to a dinner meeting. 
Even though we had had a bite to eat 
before we left home so as to avoid the 
crowd in a restaurant, I was beginning 
to feel that we had been mighty foolish 
to let ourselves in for such an escapade. 
The few articles we needed to purchase 
could have been bought in Eastwick. 


Mark PLOWED HIS way to a compara- 
tively quiet spot near a ski-suit-clad 
manikin. Joan and I pulled up beside 
him. “I want to leave you gals for a 
while. Where shall I meet you? Near the 
phone booths?” 

“T think that’s a good place. Joan and 
I can do some things and meet you in 
half an hour. By then it will be almost 
time for the store to close and for your 
father to pick us up.” 

‘T still need to get something for 
Linda and Ginny,” said Joan. “Let’s 
go look at jewelry, Mother.” 

“That’s downstairs. We’d better use 
that escalator over there, "Bye, Mark. 
See you in half an hour near the phone 
booths.” Joan and I swam back into 
the main current while Mark shoved 
off in the opposite direction. 

The lanes leading to the escalators 
were roped off with red satin ropes. 
People were moving slowly, controlling 
their impatience. There’s something 
about riding on an escalator that lends 
dignity to your average citizen. Some- 
time I must ask one of my friends who’s 
learned in psychological phenomena to 
explain it to me. But whatever the 
cause, most of the shoppers descending 
from the floor above were surveying the 
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scene before them with a _ superior 
glance. 


SupDpDENLY FouR filthy little urchins of 
assorted ages appeared from nowhere, 
scrambling wildly past the men, women, 
and children massed on the moving 
stairs. Packages were thrust aside. 
Hats slipped to precarious angles. Ex- 
pressions of outraged surprise spread 
from face to face. 

Moving with the swiftness and con- 
certed action of a commando attack, 
the four ducked under the ropes and 
cut across the line of those en route 
to the floor below. Quick as a flash— 
jackets flying, uncombed hair standing 
on end, grubby hands working together 
—they massed themselves at the top of 
the staircase. What they did to the 
mechanism, no one quite saw, but the 
motion stopped. Riders rocked briefly 
on their heels, caught their balance and 
with an angry glare upward continued 
the descent under their own power. 

“Hey! You!” shouted a uniformed 
attendant. 

“What did they do?” cried the crowd. 
“They’ve stopped it! They turned some- 
thing! They wrecked it!” 

In the meantime the youngsters were 
off, dashing down the stairs to safety. 
The man in the uniform of the store 
made a half-hearted attempt to follow, 
but they were so much swifter on the 
get-away I’m sure he never got them. 


NEW ARRIVALS from the floor above 


were creating quite a traffic jam. A 
floorwalker pushed his way to the foot 
of the descending stairs. “Hold it, up 
there! Hold it!” he called. “We'll have 
it fixed in a minute. Please be patient.” 

Two other men were working away 
at the boxed-in controls. They had 
neither the speed nor the efficiency of 
the young desperadoes. 

“Those same children have just about 
wrecked the toy department,” observed 
a woman standing near me. “They’ve 
been knocking things off the counters 
and stepping on them. Then they dash 
off before the clerk or anybody can get 
their wits about them. Such vandalism 
I’ve never seen.” 

“What do you suppose is the matter 
with them?” demanded her friend. 
“There’s no fun in that sort of thing.” 

“Can’t imagine. Stealing is bad, but 
you can understand why they do it. 
This just seems to be a general hatred 
of the world.” 

“Well, it’s mighty inconvenient for 
the rest of us.—Oh, there, it’s moving 
again.” 

“What do you suppose they’ll do, if 
they catch them?” Joan asked. 

“It’s hard to tell. But I doubt whether 
they want very much to catch them. 
Poor little things.” 

“Poor little things? 
bad!” 

“Bad? Yes, of course. But they could 
be loved out of their badness.” At least 
I hoped they could. 


Why, they’re 


THE GooD NEWS of Christmas fits into the setting of a confused 
world as aptly as a compass on the instrument panel of an airplane 


flying through a stormy night. 


—Loutuer D. Miter, Chief of Chaplains, U.S. Army 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Stingy? 


My wife says I’m stingy. She wants to 
spend money for so many unnecessary 
things—a new range that we don’t need, 
getting fixed up at a beauty parlor, paying 
for other people’s lunches, going to movies, 
and expensive shoes. Pretty soon I guess 
she'll want a mink coat. 

I was brought up to value money, to 
realize how hard it is to get. Through all 
my life I’ve had to watch the pennies. Now 
she wants to throw money around like a 
millionaire. I can’t see why women today 
can’t be just as economical as my father 
and mother were. One of these days we 
may have another depression, and then 
we'll need everything we can save now. 


Be careful, sir. Don’t let your feelings 
get the better of you. Maybe your 
wife’s right. Have you considered that 
possibility? And if she is, are you will- 
ing to change your attitudes enough to 
restore harmony? 

Stinginess, you know, is one of the 
hardest faults to cure—it’s almost in- 
curable. 

Can’t you take a candid-camera sort 
of look at yourself? Stand on one 
side of the street or highway and look 
across at yourself on the other side. 
Look at yourself without prejudice, 
without feeling how nearly perfect you 
are, just as you would look at someone 
else. Do you seem generous, tight, or 
something in between? 

Both spendthrifts and tightwads are 
despicable, but they also need sympathy 
and encouragement. Don’t let the ghosts 
of the past get you down. Respond to 
several appeals for worthy causes, and 
you'll probably find yourself on the way 
to a better balanced attitude. Talk the 
matter over with two or three level- 
headed friends—perhaps you'll get help. 

Life now is somewhat different from 
the mode of living in your childhood 
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days. A reasonable way of living re- 
quires more money today. Many items, 
once regarded as luxuries, are now 
near-necessities. Far be it from me to 
encourage extravagance or careless 
spending, but neither would I hinder a 
lady from making her home livable and 
convenient, from keeping up her ap- 
pearance, or from practicing some social 
amenities. All items of expense, how- 
ever, have to be considered in the light 
of the family income. 


Divorce 


The Catholic Church is very positive in 
its position against divorce. Why don’t 
Protestant churches do more about it? 


The Catholic Church doesn’t sanction 
divorce, but it does approve annulments. 
What practical difference is there? 

The Catholic attitude is autocratic 
and non-biblical. The New Testament 
recognizes certain grounds for divorce 
—though very few. And very few 
grounds are approved by Protestant 
churches, though they don’t present a 
solid front. 

The best method for prevention of 
divorce and insuring happy marriages is 
that of education. Churches ought to be 
educating young people for marriage, 
homemaking, and child guidance. Such 
courses ought to be followed up with 
courses for parents in marriage adjust- 
ments; budgeting; relations with church, 
schools, and community; how to give 
sex education; how to teach religion in 
the home; how to counsel with adoles- 
cents; and how to help young people in 
social life, love-making, mate-selection, 
and getting ready for marriage. All of 
this ought to be supplemented by ade- 
quate counseling service to help in the 
solution of specific problems. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


Foremost Book on Worship in This Generation 
The Lutheran Liturgy. By Luther Dotterer Reed. Muhlenberg. 692 pages. $7.50. 


This is the Book of the Year. 


The author, Luther D. Reed, is the eminent scholar 


of the liturgies of the Church and has been for many years professor and president in 
Mt. Airy Seminary, Philadelphia. His book The Lutheran Liturgy has been awaited 


for a long time. 


It was rumored that it would be a definitive work for all students of all Christian 


liturgies. It was going to be a large, com- 
prehensive history of the subject from 
early times. It was to carry with it a 
thorough analysis of the great liturgies of 
Christendom. Best of all there would be a 
detailed treatment of the Common Service 
itself. 

The book is here now and it has all of 
the things it was prophesied that it should. 
It is a bigger book than we expected. Its 
comprehensive coverage of the whole sub- 
ject delights the most meticulous student 
and its careful handling of the pattern 
of worship among Christians from earliest 
times to this is most comforting and chal- 
lenging. 

This reviewer is frankly in the difficult 
position of trying to be an honest critic 
of the book without becoming too avid 
a salesman. 

What Adrian Fortescue and others have 
done for the Roman Liturgy, what Bishop 
Frere, Canon Dearmer, and others have 
done for the Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer, Dr. Reed has done for the Lu- 
theran Liturgy. 

Best of all is that this is a book which 
the average reader will appreciate. It is 
written in a plain language that the most 
casual reader can understand. Thus the 
book can be said honestly to appeal to the 
whole church. It should be required read- 
ing for the clergy, musicians and church 
councils. The constituency of the entire 
church will profit in its reading and in its 
regular use as a reference book. 

The popular appeal of the book does not 
detract from its charm as a scholarly 
treatise which it is first and last. The 
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details of history are all here. The com- 
monly forgotten liturgy of the Celtic and 
Gallic peoples, details such as the Sarum 
use, the Red Book, and Charles IX’s revi- 
sion, the Liturgy of King John, the begin- 
nings of the Liturgy in the vernacular of 
the people, the Swedish Liturgy—all these 
are here with anything from a word to a 
paragraph on each and many more like 
subjects. 

The author shows the many interesting 
parallels betwen the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Lutheran Liturgy, due of 
course to the fact that there were recip- 
rocal influences between them, One finds 
the Luther revisions constantly influencing 
the compilers of the Anglican Book. Prayer 
Book influence upon the Lutheran Liturgy 
was much later. 

Interesting then is the concluding para- 
graph in this section of the book as it goes 
beyond the confines of the subject to re- 
mind us of some other Anglican influences 


. upon Lutherans. “In its development of 


the Sunday school, and in matters of church 
organization and finance, it (the Lutheran 


Church) has profited greatly by the ex- 


perience of the English Free Churches. Its 
popular appreciation of liturgical worship, 
its forms of church architecture and 
churchly appointments in general, its 
hymnody and its church music have felt 
the powerful influence of forces and forms 
originating within the established Church 
of England.” 

Students will not want to miss the suc- 
ceeding clear exposition of the differences 
that exist between Anglican and Lutheran 
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Liturgy, lest from the foregoing chapter it 
appear that there exists nothing but the 
simplest unity of expression. 

The chapter on “Early American Litur- 
gies” uses the Journals of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg considerably as a source for 
information on the first American liturgy. 
It is most interesting to note that “the first 
synod in America at its first meeting 
pledged its pastors and congregations to 
a form of historic Lutheran Liturgy, as 
its first constitution 30 years later accepted 
the Church’s historic confessions.” 

Dr. Reed spares no pains in this section 
to give a true picture of the Service in 
use at that time and concludes “This first 
American Liturgy, therefore, was the his- 
toric Lutheran Order with minor features 
which show Muhlenberg’s own taste and 
judgment. .. . It would have been a bless- 
ing if this Liturgy could have remained 
in use. Later departures from it intro- 
duced confusion and weakness... .” 

We can’t think of anyone who will quar- 
rel with the author’s statement that the 
Common Service “is the typical and rep- 
resentative liturgy of the Lutheran Church 
in America... . It is in its present form 
the most highly developed expression of 
the historic Lutheran Liturgy of any pe- 
riod or place... as one of the three great 
liturgies of the Western Church, its study 
and comparison with them will be most 
rewarding.” Dr. Reed uses this method of 
comparison a great deal in the chapters 
following. 

The larger section of the book is given 
to a thorough analysis of every part of the 
Liturgy itself. Here Dr. Reed majors in a 
discussion of details, each of which has its 
own story and significance. The intelligent 
Lutheran will grow in deep appreciation 
of his own worship as he reads and digests, 
perhaps a little at a time, the extraordinary 
history of the mighty church and its glo- 
rious “cloud of witnesses” back of the still 
potent words of our Service. 

Choirmasters will never again be the 
same after they have grasped something 
of Dr. Reed’s understanding of each sec- 
tion of the Service, along with his many 
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“suggestions for its rendition. There are 
many things said about church music in 
general. References to the chorales of J. S. 
Bach and others, the basic knowledge that 
much of our music and the Service music 
has its original in a Plain Song foundation, 
should go far to change our current ideas 
of what a good choir’s repertoire should 
consist fundamentally. 

Those who learn to chant with the 
knowledge he gains from Dr. Reed’s work, 
will bring about a minor revolution at 
least in the official music of the Liturgy. 

The principles set down for the selection 
of music for the service and the rendition 
are of a considerably higher character 
than one usually reads anywhere else. 
Choirmasters should make this required 
reading for the winter months. 

Probably the most involved feature of 
the work is the invaluable and intelligent 
arrangement of outlines in the final chap- 
ter, of a comparison between the Roman, 
Lutheran and Anglican Services. The ad- 
dition of comprehensive Glossary and In- 
dex to the whole work makes it a superb 
reference book. 

Whatever anyone ever writes on the 
Liturgy again, this work is likely to re- 
main the most authoritative, and to be 
placed alongside the source books of an- 
other day. Luther D. Reed stands at least 
in the category of his list of three big 
names, Schmucker, Wenner, and Horn. 
The generations to come may place Reed 
at the head of the list. For this lifetime 
project of a great student may easily be held 
to be the foremost work on worship for 
many generations. 

As editor of a journal primarily inter- 
ested in Liturgics and Church Music 
(Sursum Corda), I want to voice my ob- 
servation that with the publication of the 
two foremost books in this field in one year 
(Strodach’s Manual of Worship and Reed’s 
Lutheran Liturgy) the Muhlenberg Press 
is singularly and uniquely serving the 
church and deserves the highest praise for 
its leadership in this heretofore neglected 
field. CiarENcE B. Lunp 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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Across the Desk 


Among the wise counsels to which in 
our youth we were advised to give heed, 
were cautions about playing with fire 
and edged tools. We have thought of 
such sage advice in recent months when 
we read of the occurrences in Pales- 
tine where small groups of Jews or 
Arabs have employed weapons and tac- 
tics of great international conflicts to 
oppose changes in their civil relations. 
What they have done has been the re- 
sult of this decade’s proclamation of 
principles of democracy. These have 
been employed by zealots without the 
limitations of sound wisdom or for ac- 
complishing selfish ambitions. They 
become the prop of evil. 


One Christmas event 

Considering the widespread observ- 
ance of Dec. 25 as the date on which 
the whole world joyously celebrates the 
birth of our Lord Jesus, one would ex- 
pect to find that Christmas is an im- 
portant date in the annals of history. 
It would seem that the birth of man’s 
Saviour would be a kind of key event 
by which the door to a realm of high 
idealism would be opened. Certainly 
the angelic anthem, “Peace on earth, 
good will to men,” has sufficient sig- 
nificance to call forth great rejoicing 
in a warring, jealousy-accursed world. 
One is somewhat disappointed to ob- 
serve that family and commercial af- 
fairs have priority over the religious 
emphasis of the day. 

On the plane of international affairs 
there is one year’s Dec. 25 which has 
enough attached to its happenings in 
southern Europe to make it outstand- 
ing. We have in mind the year a. p. 800 
and its festival of the Nativity, when the 
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reigning pope, whose dominions had 
been rescued by Charlemagne, unex- 
pectedly (?) placed on his head a gold 
crown and bestowed upon him the title 
of Emperor. 

Ecclesiastical historians and secular 
writers seem to be in agreement as to 
the real greatness of this monarch. 
One can also observe without forcing 
the significance of the event that he 
was permitted to exercise his really 
superior talents for a long time—a. D. 
768 to 814. During more than four 
decades he not only completed the sub- 
jugation of the hitherto rebellious Sax- 
ons, but he reduced the Lombards in 
Italy to a state in which he was enabled 
to add the territory occupied by them 
to the papal dominions. He believed 
practically in education, established 
schools in convents and palaces, and 
“during his meals had excerpts from 
Augustine’s ‘City of God’ read to him.” 
But he was brutal in punishing opposi- 
tion to his reign and did not hesitate at 
forced migrations and massacres where 
he could not stop uprisings, of which 
there were many among the fierce and 
war-loving Saxons. He was a trans- 
gressor of the laws of God by which 
monogamy is established. “After the 
death of his fifth wife,” Schaff writes, 
“he contented himself with three or 
four concubines.” 

“But he was a firm believer in Chris- 
tianity and a devout and regular wor- 
shiper in the church. . . . He was very 
liberal to the clergy. .. . He sent great 
and countless gifts to the people. .. .” 
He was added to the company of the 
canonized in a. p. 1166. He was a bene- 
factor to his and future generations of 
central Europe. 
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New vogue of old word 

With growing frequency we meet the 
phrase in our secular journals “a 64- 
dollar word.” If our memory does not 
deceive us, the expression came into 
popular usage after it had been em- 
ployed by a radio broadcaster to state 
a sum of money which was given on 
the basis of a series of correct answers 
to questions. It reached the sum of 
64 by a succession of doublings and 
gave a degree of distinction to the per- 
son to whom $64 was paid. Thence peo- 
ple used the award figuratively. A 
query, or a situation of importance, 
was described as a 64-dollar term. 

We have in mind a word of truly 
ancient lineage but of widely popular 
use within the last decade, ecumenical. 

Sometimes a bold adventurer in the 
domain of language makes of it a super- 
mouthful—ecumenicity. This is some- 
times defined as having the attribute 
ecumenical. Its basic meaning is “uni- 
versal.” It would be a synonym for 
“catholic,” and probably was used in- 
terchangeably with that term until the 
division of the Christian Church into 
rival eastern and western wings led the 
churches to separate by recognition of 
either patriarchs or popes as their 
heads. The Eastern group bestowed 
parity upon the patriarchs (bishops) of 
Jerusalem, Antioch in Syria, Alexan- 
dria, Rome, and after Constantine the 
Great the city of Constantinople. 

Rome, however, chose the title Pope 
for its bishop, claimed universal juris- 
diction for him, and thus made the basis 
for “Catholic.” The bishop of Rome 
has stoutly insisted that “its doctrines 
and practises are the same everywhere, 
at all times, and by all teachers.” 
Catholicism, as thus defined, was one of 
the “marks” of the church. All other 
groups of Christians were either here- 
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.. ties or sects. The attribute of exclusive- 


ness that thus exhibits catholicity can 
be claimed if all opposition is treated 
either by excommunication or by ab- 
sorption in response to force. 

The sophistry of Catholic authors is 
typically presented by the late Cardinal 
Gibbons in his book The Faith of Our 
Fathers. America’s Christians are listed 
among the nations owing subservience 
to the papacy because the nations from 
which the people are descended were, 
or had been, under jurisdiction of the 
Roman pope. 


In the twentieth century 

But among the characteristics of the 
present century, which its three or four 
predecessors did not recognize as latent, 
is recognition of the desirability of 
ecumenicity in the secular realm of eco- 
nomics, government, and ecclesiastical 
affairs. Old boundary lines have suf- 
fered a reduction in importance, at least 
for the time being. The formation of 
what might be called a super-state has 
been under serious consideration, espe- 
cially by statesmen and churchmen in 
the United States since the year in 
which the end of World War II was 
foreseen and victory over dictatorships 
was obtained. For what else is the 
United Nations than a form of ecumen- 
icity whereby conflicts between or 
among member states can be settled 
without recourse to “a shooting war”? 
It is true that the idea originated in the 
Christian church and that the Christian 
religion is favorable to the organic unity 
of its constituents. But one notes that 
while United Nations was formed to 
avoid future strife because of the de- 
structiveness of modern warfare, the 
church’s efforts toward unity claim to 
be dictated by the response to fellow- 


ship in Christ. 
—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Popular Demand Opens Georgia Youth Center Again 


The telephone in the office of the Church 
of the Resurrection, Augusta, Ga., seemed 
to have developed a case of ringitis. Late 
in August it began to jangle much more 
frequently than usual. A whole epidemic 


of teen-agers were calling to inquire, 
“When is the Lutheran Youth Center going 
to open for the winter?” 

Young people of all denominations from 
all over the city were anxious to start their 
weekly visits to the Lutheran recreation 
hall. By popular demand the opening date 
was set for Sept. 20. Registrations were 
made in advance and membership was lim- 
ited to the first 200 to sign up. 

The Center has made such a favorable 
impression on the city that recently a local 
newspaper publisher—although not a Lu- 
theran himself—asked to make a substan- 
tial cash donation. 

Early in 1946 a group of Resurrection 
leaders faced the fact that teen-agers need 
wholesome recreation and that it is the 
responsibility of the church to help pro- 
vide it. The young people of the congrega- 
tion were consulted as to their desired pro- 
gram. By unanimous vote, they asked to 
be permitted to dance and to have facilities 
for ping pong and shuffleboard. They also 
requested that the Center be open to all 
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youth of the community and that the ses- 
sions be held on Saturday evenings from 
7 to 11 o’clock. 

Adult committees work under an advi- 
sory board. Two couples serve each week 
as supervisors. A snack bar is made by 
pushing a portable counter into a doorway 
between the kitchen and recreation hall. 
Music is provided by a record player. Two 
ping pong tables are set up at one end of 
the hall and are always in use. A shuffle- 
board court has been painted on the con- 
crete floor on one side of the hall. 

Every three months new members are 
elected to the Youth Council, which is lim- 
ited to youth from the congregation. This 
serves as the contact between the advisory 
board and the members of the Center. It 
also assumes responsibility for getting the 
hall ready for the evening and cleaning 
up afterward. Attendance has ranged from 
100 to 300. 

There have been no serious infractions 
of rules and very few occasions for repri- 
mands, 

Many of the adults who might have op- 
posed the Center are won over after spend- 
ing 10 or 15 minutes watching activities 
in progress. 

, —Sarah Boland Frey 
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Indianapolis Boasts 363 Classes 
For Weekday Religious Training 
By Rosert H. HEINE 


No city in the U.S. of similar size has as 
wide coverage in weekday religious edu- 
cation as Indianapolis, Ind. 
This claim is made by the 
Board of Weekday Religious 
Education of Indianapolis and Marion 
County. 

There are 363 classes in 113 public 
schools. Eighty-one per cent of the pupils 
enrolled in the fourth and fifth grades are 
enrolled in the classes. Only one school 
in the city and two in the county remain 
to be opened. 

Statistics show that out of every 100 who 
attend classes in weekday religious educa- 
tion 66 were not in church or Sunday 
school that week. This does not take into 
consideration the fact that 19 per cent of 
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“the pupils in the fourth and fifth grades 
were not enrolled. 

LUTHERAN Men in America met in In- 
dianapolis Oct. 18-19. This group, repre- 
senting the three principal Lutheran gen- 
eral bodies in America, meet to study and 
discuss mutual problems confronting Lu- 
theranism and Christianity in general and 
to effect closer co-operation in such mat- 
ters as publicity and fellowship. 

TWENTY-THREE pastors and their families 
are enrolled in the group hospital insur- 
ance plan authorized by the Indiana Synod 
at its last convention. The insurance is 
carried through the Blue Cross Service. 
Pastors entering the synod will become 
eligible to join. 

GraAcE CuurcH, Gary, the Rev. C. R. 
Defenderfer pastor, burned its mortgage 
at the congregation’s 35th anniversary ban- 
quet Dec. 2. Synodical Vice President A. H. 
Keck, a former pastor of the congregation, 
was guest speaker. The congregation has 


MORE THAN 300 PAIRS of shoes and a dozen fur coats were in the three tons of warm clothing 
collected for European relief by members of St. Mark's Church, Williamsport, Pa. Sorting the 
clothing are Mrs. Richard Slaybaugh, left, and Sister Elaine Dunlap, parish deaconess. At right, 
Mrs. Harry Schaefer and Clarence Huling, Jr., bag a scarf. Almost 50 volunteer workers assisted 
in the one-day collection. A member trucked the material to the LWR warehouse in Easton, Pa. 
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also dedicated a set of organ chimes, pre- 
sented in honor of Fred J. Behn, a Gary 
pioneer. 

Sr. Joun’s CuurcH, Kokomo, the Rev. 
Otto H. Friedmann pastor, became debt 
free 10 years after the dedication of the 
church building. The Rev. R. D. Wheadon, 
superintendent of Mulberry Home, was 
guest speaker at the mortgage-burning 
ceremonies. 

Grace CuurcH, Evkuart, the Rev. A. H. 
Abplanalp pastor, honored its pastor emer- 
itus, Dr. J. D. Brosy, and Mrs. Brosy at 
the congregation’s annual meeting. A gift 
was presented to them, commemorating 
their 80th birthdays and 59th wedding an- 
niversary, and the 55th anniversary of Dr. 
Brosy’s ordination. 


Conference Votes College Survey 


By Rocer G. IMHOFF 


A survey of the religious conditions 
among Lutheran students in 16 colleges 
and universities on the territory of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod will be con- 

ducted. Decision to take 
Kentucky- this step was made at the 
conference of the synod, 
Tennessee Nov. 11-12, Holy Trinity 
Church, Nashville. It followed an explana- 
tion of student work of the NLC made by 
the Rev. Oswald Elbert, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A vote to change the synodical constitu- 
tion paved the way for further home mis- 
sion expansion in Kentucky-Tennessee. 
The amount of indebtedness which the 
synod may incur for missions was raised 
from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Other business: Layman John W. G. 
Wernz, Louisville, pointed out the need for 
a full-time synod president. . . . Indication 
was made that the ULC double apportion- 
ment will go on the regular budget of most 
churches. .. . Pastor Day B. Werts urged 
that in 1948 Lutheran World Action be 
stressed in Lent. Pastor Gerard Busch 
asked that Reformation Day in 1948 be the 
culmination of all drives in the interest of 
double apportionment. 
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Sr. Marruew’s Cuurcu, Paducah, Ky., 
received 100 per cent of its 1948 double 
apportionment in a special offering Oct. 19. 


European Communists Work Harder 
Than Christians, Norwegian Says 


By Paut WIEGMAN 


EuROPEAN CHRISTIANS are putting their 

emphasis on talk while Communists are 

placing theirs’on work. This 

Nebraska was the report of Erik Bye, 

Norwegian student at Mid- 

land College, to Luther Leaguers at the 

Fremont District rally, Nov. 23. He charged 

that Christianity in Europe has become 
too abstract. 

Apparently confused by the many youth 
organizations in America, Mr. Bye said, 
“We need to unite the strength of youth. 
The experiences of the last war must help 
us to. build our world now. Unless we 
help Europe to get back on their feet we 
cannot expect their co-operation. The 
spirit of our Christian world may die out 
if we do not help them.” 

Among other speakers were Dr. E. B. 
Keisler, professor at Western Seminary, 
and William Laljie, Midland student from 
British Guiana. Said Mr. Laljie: “They 
(British Guianans) do not have the op- 
portunity for the Gospel, but we (Amer- 
icans) do and reject it.” He made an earn- 
est plea for more missionaries to be sent 
to his native country. 

Officers elected were: Sally Stander, 
Fremont, president; Quentin Marquardt, 
Hooper, vice president; Marlene Rogers, 
Hooper, secretary; Sylvia Hawkinson, Fre- 
mont, treasurer; the Rev. Fred W. Kern, 
Fremont; and the Rev. John H. M. Shiery, 
Columbus, pastoral advisors. The Rev. 
Paul de Freese, pastor of Grace Church, 
Hooper, conducted the installation service. 
Grace was host to the rally. 

THE Rev. FRaNK Brown, who has spent 
more than a year in the British zone of 
Germany distributing relief, spoke to con- 
gregations in Omaha, Fremont, Wayne, 
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Grand Island, North Platte, Nebraska City, 
and Falls City, Nov. 18-23, in an effort to 
boost contributions to LWA. Accompany- 
ing Pastor Brown was the Rev. F. Falk, 
who served a congregation in Frankfort, 
Germany, during the war. Pastor Falk’s 
church was completely destroyed and his 
congregation either killed or scattered. In 
one funeral service, he buried 162 bodies. 

Promoting LWA in 1948 will be the pur- 
pose of two district meetings in Nebraska 
—one in Omaha and the other in Lincoln— 
to be held sometime in January. All NLC 
churches will be included. 

Dr. M. A. Ritzen, Fontanelle, has been 
appointed to represent the Midwest Synod 
in the efforts of Christian Rural Overseas 
Program in Nebraska. Pastor Warren 
Churchill, Russell, Kan., will work in Kan- 
sas. Pastor Kendig Rupley, Hampton, has 
been named to represent Nebraska Synod. 
The movement is a program of Lutheran 
World Relief to get grain for the starving 
in Europe as quickly as possible. 

“IN THE FACE of the rising flood of sec- 
ularism and paganism, it is necessary for 
all friends of Christian education to rally 
to its support.” Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, 
president of Midland College, was opening 
the final drive to pay off the $69,000 owed 


.on Men’s Memorial Hall, new campus dor- 


mitory. 

Total cost of the building has been about 
$244,000. Of the 280 congregations which 
support Midland, 63 have attained their 
quotas. 

Western Theologicai Seminary, now a 
department of Midland College, will prob- 
ably become a separate institution in 1949, 
according to H. A. Gunderson, president 
of the Midland College board of trustees. 
Purpose of the separation will be to gain 
full accreditation for the seminary. 

Midland College has been accepted for 
membership in the Association of American 
Colleges, Dr. Hieronymus has announced. 
Midland was admitted to the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools last March. Now a fully accred- 
ited college, Midland has also joined the 
American Council on Education. 

CLERGYMEN in the Lutheran Pastoral As- 
sociation of Mid-Nebraska, an organization 
of pastors of the ULC (Nebraska and Mid- 
west Synods) and Augustana, exchanged 
pulpits on Reformation Sunday. Newly 
elected officers of the group are: The Rev. 
John Shiery, ULC, president; the Rev. 
Edward Chendvahl, Augustana, vice pres- 
ident; and the Rev. Alfred Franzen, 


RESTAURANT BECOMES CHURCH. The dining hall in the Farmers Co-operative Association build- 
ing at Paxtang, Pa., is changed into a temporary church each Sunday for the new Lutheran mission 
there. Over 160 people attended the organization service Oct. 19 when the name Church of the Good 
Shepherd was chosen. This is the third congregation of the Central Pennsylvania Synod organized 
in the Harrisburg-Lancaster area in 1947 with the aid of the ULC American Missions Board 
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Augustana, secretary-treasurer. 

Pastor RALPH RITZEN was installed in 
the Pilger parish by his father, Dr. M. A. 
Ritzen, June 29... . Pastor W. F. Lau was 
installed in St. Matthew’s Church, John- 
son, Nov. 16, by Midwest Synod President 
Lorin Wolff. ... Pastor Theodore Kuehner, 
American Lutheran pastor, began work in 
Trinity Church, Tea, S. D., Nov. 23... . 
Pastor Richard Jobman, Havelock, will be- 
gin his pastorate at St. John’s Church, Nor- 
folk, Jan. 1. . . . Pastor Milton Moore, 
Scribner, has accepted a call to become the 
chaplain and superintendent of Trinity 
Home, Round Rock, Texas. He will begin 
his new work Jan. 15. 

Tue NeprasKA Synop Brotherhood will 
not hold its 1948 convention in connection 
with the synod meeting. This decision was 
taken by the Brotherhood officers at a 
meeting Oct. 12. The convention will be 
held late in September or early in October. 

HERE AND THERE: Our Redeemer Church, 
the Rev. Harvey Clark pastor, Omaha, has 
installed a loudspeaker in the church par- 
lors so that parents with small children 
may listen to the sermon. ... The Mid- 
west Synod stewardship committee, in co- 
operation with active lay leadership, is 
conducting a survey of Gothenburg. Pro- 
jected is a program of evangelism. ...An 
active program of visual education is being 
launched for the whole congregation at 
Ellis, Kan. 

Although without a pastor, members of 
the congregation at Lipscomb, Texas, have 
contributed $1,800 as a mission offering. 
...A Luther League of 22 members was 
recently organized at Niobrara. . . . The 
building fund of the Havelock congrega- 
tion now stands at $191.94. . . . Baptists, 
Lutherans, Methodists, and Presbyterians 
in Tekamah united in a Thanksgiving Day 
service. 

“Each one bring 10 jars—1,500 for 
Salem,” is the slogan at Dakota City. The 
jars of fruit or vegetables will be given 
to Tabitha Home. ... The WMS at Ponca 
has ordered a steel cabinet for Pastor Erik 
Peterson’s study. A service book will be 
placed on the altar in memory of Mrs. 
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Kristin Wikstrom by friends. ... At St. 
Luke’s Church, Emerson, the Rev. E. E. 
Pfeiffer pastor, 135 fathers and sons gath- 
ered Nov. 13 to hear Dr. Walter H. Traub, 
Omaha. Women of the church heard Mrs. 
Harvey Clark speak Nov. 20... . United 
Church, Spencer, the Rev. P. O. Anderson 
pastor, dedicated a new basement Nov. 21. 


PERSONS 


Visitor from Iceland 

Most of the 70,000-man army of occupa- 
tion in Iceland during the war was located 
in the parish of the Rev. Eirikur Bryn- 
jolfsson. Friendships flowered and soon 
American chaplains had nicknamed the 
Lutheran pastor, “Bishop.” Now “Bishop” 
Brynjolfsson has come to America. He 
and Pastor V. J. Eylands, pastor of First 
Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba, have ex- 
changed parishes for one year. Reports the 
acting editor of the Icelandic Synod Parish 
Messenger: “Rev. Brynjolfsson is doing the 
work of the parish pastor in every de- 
tail: Conducting English service every 
Sunday morning and Icelandic service 


FELLOW with the widest grin is Joe E. Brown. 
The others are Luther Leaguers. Recently Mr. 
Brown returned to Holgate, Ohio, where he was 
born. Part of his visit was a chat with young 
people of the Northwest Federation Luther 
League, Western Conference 
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Leaders at the New York Synod WMS convention, held at First English Church, Syracuse, Oct. 3-5. 
They are Miss Emily Herr, left, treasurer; Mrs. Ernest J. Mollenauer, secretary; Mrs. Franklin Clark 
Fry, devotional speaker; Mrs. Edwin Boettger, presiding officer; and Mrs. Walter C. Haning, newly 
elected president. Other new officers, not shown, are Mrs. George C. Ackerly, vice president, 
and Mrs. George H. Frosch, statistical secretary. At the convention the society voted to support 
Miss Mildred Ernst, newest missionary from New York. She will go to India as a nurse. Among 
speakers at the meeting were Miss Hemalatha John, Indian teacher at Andhra Christian College, 
and Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, secretary of the United Lutheran Church in America 


every Sunday evening, taking part in the 
Sunday school and young people’s society. 
.. . He edits the weekly church bulletin. 
... He is instructing a confirmation class, 
in English of course. ... We all like him.” 


"Honor thy father..." 

Lloyd C. Douglas, best-seller novelist 
and one-time Lutheran clergyman, gave 
an organ to St. Mark’s Church, Monroe- 
ville, Ind., as a memorial to his father and 
mother, the Rev. and Mrs. A. J. Douglas. 
Pastor Douglas served a parish of six 
churches, one of which was St. Mark’s, 
from 1872 to 1873 and from 1900 to 1902. 
Mrs. Douglas was an active member of this 
congregation for 35 years. She died on 
Easter morning, 1939. For the dedication 
service Novelist Douglas wrote a biograph- 
ical sketch of his parents. 


On the wing 

When 84-year-old Dr. Milton J. Bieber 
retired early this year he announced: “Mrs. 
Bieber and I are not sitting down waiting 
to die... . We expect to visit some of the 
congregations that we organized—they are 
our children.” (There are 34 in all.) He 
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MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
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ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 
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is living up to his resolution. During one 
summer month he supplied in St. Luke’s 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., where he taught 
a Sunday school class 56 years ago. Dur- 
ing another he filled four different pulpits. 


Married 

The Rev. Arthur L. Ruths, associate pas- 
tor of Luther Memorial Church, Erie, Pa., 
and Miss Juanita Waters, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger M. Waters, Roselle, N. J., 
at St. Paul’s Church, Elizabeth, N. J., Nov. 
1. Pastor Ruths is a former vice president 


Where in the World are you 
Going? 
No matter where or how we can arrange it 


EUROPE, SOUTH AMERICA, MEXICO or 
THE ORIENT Via Steamship or Air Line. 
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Karl J. Olson Travel Agency 


335 MAIN STREET EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


or 

Telephone ORange 4-2085 
Agent for all Steamship, international and 
transcontinental air lines, railroads and 
Greyhound Bus Lines. Hotel reservations, 
foreign or domestic. 


Foreign money orders, travelers’ checks, 
travel and baggage insurance. 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 
St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
TEE SERVICE von .ccccsesessees 10:45 A. M. 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Walking Distance of All Hotels 
SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 
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of the Lutheran Student Association of 
America. The ceremony was conducted by 
the Rev. J. Henry Meyer. 


Mission Started in Albuquerque 


A NEW SLOGAN will have to be found for 
St. Paul’s Church, Albuquerque, N. M. In 
the past it has called itself 
“The Only National Lu- 
theran Council Church in 
New Mexico.” But now a new mission is 
being organized in the Heights community 
of Albuquerque. 

A temporary chapél has been constructed 
in an office building in the Nob Hill dis- 
trict. The first service was conducted by 
Pastor Homer W. Berner, Nov. 2. Forty- 
eight people attended. The chapel was 
dedicated by Pastor Matthew Lepisto, a 
member of the mission who is living in the 
city for his health. 

Much help has come from other congre- 
gations. St. Luke’s Church, Kitchener, On- 
tario, sent a parish register. This was the 
first congregation organized by Pastor 
Berner. St. Paul’s, Albuquerque, has con- 
tributed light fixtures, Sunday school pews, 
an altar cross, altar paraments, chairs, 
money. Pastor Leeland C. Soker and a 
committee of men from St. Paul’s Church 
have spent many hours in the interest of 
the new mission. 

Reports Pastor Berner: “On Sunday af- 
ternoon following the first service a lady 
ran into my car, which happened to be 
parked across the road from the mission. 
When we went to her rescue we found she 
was looking for ‘that new Lutheran mis- 
sion’ and hadn’t been watching the road. 
So we took her in, showed her our little 
chapel, and won a new member.” 


New Mexico 


” 


Young People Back Church Union 


An unofficial church pressure group has 
sprung up in the Midwest. Officers and the 
department of public relations of the Kan- 
sas Synod Luther League have a mission: 
The forging of Lutheran churches into 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


“one, united, international Lutheran 
church?’ 

“We feel that this movement is begin- 
ning in the logical place,’ one leader an- 
nounced recently. “Lutheran unity should 
start with the general membership. . 
Younger Lutherans occupy a strategic po- 
sition.” Lead article in a recent youth 
publication pointed the way: “We must 
find common ground and then insist that 
our elders do likewise.” 

Beginning plans call for panel discussions 
by leaguers who have studied all phases 
of the problem of Lutheran unity; youth- 
conducted forums in different churches; 
rallies with young people of other branches 
of the Lutheran church; talks with leaders 
throughout the church. First goal is unifi- 
cation of all Lutheran young people into 
one organization. 

The leaguers sound as if they mean 
business. Said Elwood W. Landis, editor 
of the Kansas League paper: “Since most 
large endeavors ... progress ... with 
much hard work, we do not expect this 
crusade to become a large blaze here in 
Kansas in a short time. .. . We are inter- 
ested in establishing a pace which can be 
sustained and even accelerated for years 
to come, not to start out on a wild, sen- 
sational dash that will burn itself out.” 


CAMPUS 


"Big, boisterous, and fast .. ." 

“Bik ... Jacobus Bik.” The tall, blond 
Dutchman clicked his heels together and 
managed a slight bow as he spoke. He 
is one of the two foreign exchange stu- 
dents at Hamma Divinity School. 

Few years have passed since he was 
hiding under a mattress in Hipolitushoef, 
Holland, while a group of Hitler’s elite 
looked for him. During the war he re- 
fused to be taken prisoner, to register for 
work in the enemy’s camps, or to sign any 
declaration of friendliness, although Dutch 
students were seized in September 1945. 

Studying at Hamma with Mr. Bik, is 
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George Sourp, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. He has studied at the Sor- 
bonne and the Free Protestant Theology 
Faculty of Paris. Since he was only 14 
years old when the Germans invaded 
France, Mr. Sourp escaped forced labor 
and other punishments. 

But his dark eyes still get a wistful look 
when he talks of France. “From the point 
of view of food and clothing,” he said, “the 
situation in France is now more serious 
than under the German occupation. . . 
Under the occupation every Frenchman 
who wanted to survive was obliged to cheat 
and rob those occupiers. For a man to 
kill, steal, and lie was common. Now we 
reap the reward: A moral crisis.” 

He suggested the need for rapid and 
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|= WALT DISNEY were to draw a picture of Memorial Hall at Carthage College, the walls would 
probably bulge. When completed a year ago the building was to have 134 occupants. But the 


two-in-one rooms have now become three-in-one, and the dormitory houses 202 students. All this 


because Carthage now has an all-time record enrollment of 718. 


decisive action. First, the French must 
be given hope for the future. Second, they 
need aid in re-establishing the moral at- 
mosphere necessary for economic, social, 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


Marion College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 


Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre- nursing, pre -social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


and political reconstruction. 

“Tt is now time for the church to have 
its say,” he continued. “France is des- 
perate. But one must add that everything 
is not lost if the forces of Christianity will 
rally and accomplish their true mission— 
to be the light of the world.” 

The two men reacted to America in the 
same manner: “Extremely noisy.” They 
said the U.S. appeared big, young, bois- 
terous, and fast. The reverse, they com- 
mented, is true of Europe. Nations there 
are old, sick, tired, and desperate. 

Mr. Bik has a bachelor of divinity de- 
gree from the University of Utrecht and 
has studied at the University of Amster- 
dam. With Mr. Sourp, he was brought to 
America for schooling through the help of 
the Federal Council of Churches and the 
Lutheran World Federation. 

—Wray C. Smith 


Mrs. Wickey heads women 

Mrs. Gould Wickey, Washington, D. C., 
was named president of the Woman’s Gen- 
eral League of Gettysburg College at the 
convention Nov. 6-7. Sessions were held 
in Christ Church, Gettysburg. 

Other officers named are: Mrs. Fred 
Eckert, Baltimore, Md., vice president; Mrs. 
H. L. Crist, Altoona, Pa., recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Leon Haines, Chambersburg, 
Pa., statistical secretary; Mrs. J. C. Mc- 
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Cartney, Harrisburg, Pa., treasurer; Mrs. 
J. I. Burgoon, Gettysburg, historian; Mrs. 
Howard McCarney, Gettysburg, registrar; 
Mrs, Parker Wagnild and Mrs. Earl Zieg- 
ler, both of Gettysburg, assistant regis- 
trars. 

Plans were announced for the League to 
continue raising funds for its $50,000 pledge 
to the college music department. Goal of 
the society also is to refurnish 100 rooms 
in the girls’ dormitory. 

ULC President Franklin Clark Fry was 
chief speaker at the meeting. He stressed 
the break-down of religion in Europe. 
Among other speakers were: Mrs. C. W. 
Baker, Jr., retiring president of the League; 
Mrs. G. H. Risser, art supervisor of the 
Lancaster, Pa., schools; the Rev. Howard 
McCarney, Gettysburg College chaplain; 
and Miss Dorothy Gregg Lee, dean of 
women. 


University of Tennessee 

The church played an important part in 
the registration of over 1,500 freshmen at 
the University of Tennessee this year. Re- 
quired before admission to the student 
body was a visit with a representative of 
the denomination to which the student 
belonged. 

Although the 7,500 students on the 
Knoxville campus have numerous group 
interests, according to Dr. R. G. Schulz, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, no competing 
university events were scheduled on 
“Church Night.” On that evening down- 
town Knoxville churches welcomed stu- 
dents and faculty. 

Largely responsible for this co-opera- 
tive spirit between school and churches 
is Ralph Frost, for more than 25 years gen- 
eral secretary of Christian associations on 
the campus. And he has the warm sup- 
port of Acting University President C. E. 
Brehm, a layman of the Virginia Synod. 


Gettysburg roundup 

Ferenc Nacy, ex-premier of Hungary 
who was ousted from his native country 
through Communistic pressure, was sche- 
duled to make his first address to Amer- 
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ican college students at Gettysburg, Nov. 
li... . Parents were permitted to attend 
classes at Gettysburg College, Nov. 15-16. 
The occasion was father’s day on the cam- 
pus. ... The new Gettysburg Seminary 
library will probably be ready for use by 
Christmas. Dedication services are planned 
for seminary week in May. 


Cross synodical boundaries 

{ More than 70 students from 14 Lu- 
theran seminaries met at Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 29-Nov. 1. First 
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conference of the Association of Lutheran 
Seminarians was being held. Purpose was 
to aid students in co-operating across syn- 
odical lines. 

Representatives proposed the publica- 
tion of a monthly news-letter, the foster- 
ing of inter-seminary visitation, the study 
of areas of Lutheran student co-operation. 
ULC seminaries joining the organization 
in the past year include Philadelphia and 
Gettysburg. 

{ Editors of Lutheran college publications 
voted to form a national organization when 
they met recently at the Associated Colle- 
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giate Press convention in Minneapolis, 
Minn. Through the new society they will 
seek to publish more significant news of 
Lutheran churches, to develop a feeling of 
unity between colleges of the Lutheran 
churches, to provide critical evaluation of 
efforts of Lutheran collegiate publications. 


N. Y. Conference WMS Convenes; 
Scarsdale Congregation Builds 


Manuattran—Dr. P’eng Fu, president of 
the Federation of Lutheran Churches of 
China, and Miss Sarah Tsui, a Christian 

Chinese student, were spe- 
New York cial speakers at the meet- 

- ing of the New York Con- 
ference WMS, Oct. 31. Present to translate 
for Dr. P’eng was Dr. Paul P. Anspach, 
staff secretary with the ULC Foreign Mis- 
sion Board. 

Among other speakers were Mrs. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry, Mrs. Frederick H. Knubel, 
Mrs. Cecil C. Hine, and Mrs. Walter C. 
Hanning. Miss Mildred Ernst, who is now 
preparing for the mission field, was intro- 
duced. The conference honored Mrs. 
Charles Krey for her efforts on behalf of 
the society by making her a life member. 

Officers are: Mrs. William Manns, pres- 
ident; Mrs. John Sprock, vice president; 
Mrs. Alfred S. Pannbacker, recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. Wilfried Tappert, statistician; 
and Mrs. Frederick Hashagen, treasurer. 

CoRNERSTONE LAYING service for the new 
church of Redeemer congregation, Scars- 
dale, was held Oct. 19. By Oct. 30, the 
final coat of plaster was being applied to 
the new building and the cross had been 
placed on the steeple. 

Centenary of Zion-St. Mark’s Church, 
Manhattan, was celebrated Nov. 30. Spe- 
cial speaker was Dr. Feredrick R. Knubel, 
president of the New York Synod. This 
congregation resulted from the merger in 
1945 of St. Mark’s with Zion Church, which 
was founded.in 1892. On June 15, 1904, 
more than 1,000 persons, most of them 
parishioners of St. Mark’s, died in a fire 
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aboard an excursion boat. The reduced 
congregation never recovered. 

Tue 10TH ANNIVERSARY of the dedication 
of Christ Church, Newburgh, was marked 
Dec. 12-14. .. . Members of Christ Sunday 
school recently brought candy to the 
church to be sent to children of a church 
school in Europe. 

WaGNER COLLEGE School of Nursing held 
its capping exercises in the college chapel 
Oct. 27. Eight students marked the end 
ot their probationary period. 


DECEASED 


Elizabeth W. Oberholtzer 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Oberholtzer, 86, widow 
of the Rev. Horace M. Oberholtzer, died 
at her home in Schenectady, N. Y., Oct. 27. 
Her husband was for many years pastor 
of the former First English Church of Troy, 
N. Y., now known as St. John’s Church. 

Survivors include a daughter, Mrs. John 
Q. Adams. Dr. Herbert D. Shimer, Cana- 
jcharie, N. Y.; the Rev. Ray E. Kulman, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; and the Rev. Olney E. 
Cook, Woodstock, N. Y., officiated at the 
funeral services Oct. 30. 


Paul Luther Simon 
Paul Luther Simon, 16-year-old son of 
the Rev. A. E. Simon and the late Lillian 


Mae Brooklyn Simon, died Nov. 15. He 
was a senior in the New Castle, Pa., high 
school. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


ALLEN, WILBUR M. From Zion Church, Mt. 
Carmel, Ill. To Jacksonville, Ill, as Syn- 
odical Mission Pastor. 1024 S. Clay St. 

BARTELS, RAYMOND W. 
Nebr., Parish. To 
Gurley. 

BEIL, ALFRED J. From Trinity Church, Law- 
rence, Kan. To St. John’s Church, Des Moines, 
la., as Associate Pastor. 6th and Keosauqua 
Way. 

BIRK, GEORGE D. From St. Mark's Church, 
Oakland, Md. To St. Paul's Church, Williams- 
port, Pa. 436 S. 4th St. 

BOEHM, HENRY E. From Mt. Hope and Clay 
Memorial Churches, Shiloh, Ohio. To Lu- 
theran Church, Nevada, Ohio. Box 456. 

CHURCHILL, W. F. V. From St. John's Church, 
Bennington, Nebr. To Christ Church, Ellis, 
Kan. 100 E. Grant St. 

CORDTS, H. From St. Paul's Church, Falls 
City, Nebr. To First Church, Wilber, Nebr. 

DIETZ, HAROLD L. From Zion Church, Landis- 
ville, Pa. To Messiah Church, Wilkes-8arre, 
Pa. 455 S. Main St. 

DRESSLER, HUGO L. From Atonement Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. To Holy Trinity Church, Hick- 


From Broadwater, 
Gurley-Dalton, Nebr. 
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Se 


darkness 
of the land, 
Ring inthe Christ 
_ that is to be! 


ennysorr 


Nothing can better express the joy of 
Christmas than the music of beautiful bells. 
Borne through the skies on golden wings, 
it soars straight to our hearts and makes 
even more ecstatic the happiness that dwells 
there. 


Christmastime is the time of all the year 
when we know happiness for what it truly 
is—when love and kindness and the pleas- 
ure of giving are the guideposts of our 
lives. That has been true down through the 
centuries: the darkness of doubt and selfish- 
ness has ever vanished before the brilliance 
of the Spirit of Christmas. 


Down through the centuries, too, multi- 
tudes have hearkened to bells, and to caril- 
lons—and this love of bell music has never 
waned. Why not plan to thrill your com- 
munity through the years to come with the 
sweetest bell music ever heard—the music 
of CARILLONIC BELLS. 


For complete details, write Dept. LU-29. 


CARILLONIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS » ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS: SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS - CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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ory, N. C. 1349 Fifteenth St. 

EBERT, RALPH H. From First Church, Jersey 
Shore, Pa. To Stone Creek Parish, Ohio. 
Baltic. 

HARNER, J. WILSON. From St. Paul's Church, 
Myersville, Md. To St. Thomas’ Church, St. 
Thomas, Pa. 

HELWIG, E. K. From Trinity Church, Lemaster, 
Pa. To Utica Parish, Md. Walkersville, Md. 

HENNING, WILFRED H. From St. Mark's 
Church, Waterville, Kan. To Mt. Zion Church, 
Bunker Hill, and Excelsior Church, Wilson, 
Kan. Wilson. 

KAUFMAN, LESTER J. From Irvona, Pa. To 
Glade Parish, Pa. RD.2, Rockwood. 

KESTER, M. L. From Enon Church, Leesville, 
S. C. To Good Shepherd Church, Walterboro, 
Sa Ga Boxali43- 

KOCH, JOHN H., Jr. From Burke's Garden 
Church, Burke's Garden, Va. To Luther Memo- 
rial and New St. Peter's Churches, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 

KUEHNER, THEODORE G. 
Lutheran Church. 
Sab: 

KUHN, SIDNEY F. From Smithfield, Pa. To 
St. Paul's Church, Scottdale, Pa. 600 Mul- 
berry St. 

LAU, F. W. From Chaplaincy. To St. Matthew's 
Church, Johnson, Nebr. 

LUNDAHL, FRANZ A. From Upper Frankford 
Parish, Pa. To St. Paul's Church, Newville, 
Pa. 66 Big Spring Ave. 

MELBYE, DAVID H. From First Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, as Assistant Pastor. To St. Paul and 
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Trinity Churches, Rock Grove, Ill. RFD |, 
Rock ‘City. 

PLAGEMANN, OTTO A. From St. Matthew's 
Church, New York, N. Y. To St. John's 
Church, New Britain, Conn. 133 Bassett St. 

RADABAUGH, JOSEPH N. From Dayton, Ohio. 
To Adams and Bethany Churches, Batesville, 
Ind. 108 Sycamore St. 

RENTZ, MERLE VY. From Kent, Ohio. To Grace 
Church, Steubenville, Ohio. 2021 Sunset Blvd. 

SCHOTT, FRANKLIN H. From St. Peter and 
Trinity Churches, McKean, Pa. To English 
Church, Zelienople, Pa. 100 N. High St. 

SCOTT, WYLOCK J. E. From Holy Trinity 
Church, Holdingford, Minn. To Calvary Eng- 
lish Church, Two Rivers, Wis. 1519 20th St. 

SEAMAN, R. WHITSON. From Trinity Church, 
Castleton-on-Hudson, N. Y. To Bethany 
Church, North Bergen, N. J. 1309 Hudson 
Blvd. 

SIMON, M. BLAINE. From St. John's Church, 
Persia, la. To Messiah Church, Broadwater, 
Nebr. 

SMITH, DAVID C. From First Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., as Assistant Pastor. To St. John's 


«Church, Englewood, N. J. 127 Liberty Rd. 


STAHL, E. F. C. From Grace Church, Logans- 
port, Ind. To St. Paul's Church, Milan, Ind. 
RFD |. 

STUEMPFLE, H. G. To St. Matthew's Church, 
York, Pa., as Assistant Pastor. 839 W. Market. 

SWING, STAFFORD L. From St. John's Church, 
Salisbury, N. S. To Redeemer Church, Kanna- 
polis, N. C. 500 Lane St. 

TREUSCH, EARL J. From St. Peter's Church, 
Milverton, Ont. To First Church, Humber- 
stone, Ont. 57 Union St. 

WAGENBACH, PARK L. From Grace Church, 
Sunbury, Pa. To Grace Church, Mount Car- 
mel, Pa. 146 West Ave. 

WEITZENKAMP, L. C. From Bethlehem Church, 
Wakeeney, Kan. To First Church, Rock Port, 
and St. Peter's Church, Langdon, Md. 205 
Market St., Rock Port. 

WESSINGER, CHARLES S. From Mt. Pleasant 
and Trinity Churches, Saluda, S. C. To Grace 
Church, Thomasville, N. C. 102 Salem St. 

WESTLIN, AUGUST. From St. John's Church, 
Lindenhurst, N. Y. To St. Thomas’ Church, 
Churchtown, N. Y. RFD 2, Hudson. 
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of each lesson. 


OTHER POPULAR LESSON HELPS 


Snowden's Sunday School Lessons, 1948 . 
Direct, simply worded. Easy to follow in outline. 
Points For Emphasis, 1948 

Pocket-size book. Contains lesson summary and 


text outline. 50 cents 
The Gist of the Lesson 
Concise exposition of the lesson. 50 cents 


SSE SFR NES ELE TIES ES OD SE LEE EEE CID: 
December 17, 1947 


lesson material. Quotes from recognized 


authoritative sources only. $2.50 HELPS 


Popular with pastors and teachers because UNIFORM 


of its conservative handling of Scriptural 


LESSON 


TARBELL’S TEACHER'S GUIDE, 1948 


Teachers of the Uniform Lessons prefer 


this guide because of its thorough analysis 


$2.50 


Order From the Branch Nearest you 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 
Baltimore | Los Angeles 5 
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In CONCLUSION .. 


° e ° e e e 


TEN YEARS AGO the church peopie of 
America would have voted almost 
unanimously against compulsory mil- 
itary training for every young man. 
Today church people are not quite sure. 
It isn’t because we have learned to 
love war. It’s simply that we have be- 
come aware that war is an ever-present 
canger. 

Yet we continue to be doubtful about 
the value of this military training. The 
doubt does not result from pacifism, 
because there isn’t much of that left. 
The militant pacifists have now reached 
zero in their public influence. 

They got down to that point in my 
estimation one day last autumn when 
I read their revised list of demands on 
behalf of conscientious objectors in 
some future war. For men in civilian 
service camps they want: “Provision 
for dependency, compensation-insur- 
ance coverage for injuries sustained, 
pay for assignees, and full freedom of 
administration.” 

I can greatly respect a brave man 
who will not go to war and who bravely 
suffers the consequence. I lose enthu- 
siasm when he demands a 40-hour 
week while undergoing martyrdom, 
time-and-a-half-time and an old age 
pension. It sounds a bit like the early 
Christians asking double indemnity if 
thrown to the lions. 


It ISN’T PACIFISM which makes church 
people skeptical of compulsory military 
training. To some extent we are doubt- 
ful about the army people who try to 
convince us this training program 
would have value in defense against 
another war. They have a poor record 
for previous guesses as to the character 
of future warfare. And they are the 
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people who were asleep at Pearl Har- 
bor. 

Furthermore, we believe there is 
more than one strategy for the main- 
tenance of peace. Only the final and 
most desperate one is to prepare to 
fight. That comes when commercial 
and political rivalries among nations 
have hardened to the breaking point. 

We have not reached that point. At 
this hour we have some liberty of 
choice. We may now decide to give our 
strength to a great healing ministry 
among the nations. War is the grim 
Insane Asylum in which the world is 
locked up each time it goes completely 
mad. This is a time to work with rem- 
edies and preventive treatment, not to 
plan the next trip to the Asylum. 

Sometimes it is too late for such 
action, when the poisons of mistaken 
policies have added up until a final 
reckoning day. That day has not yet 
come. Some of the mistakes have not 
yet been made. The military training 
bill is one of the potential mistakes— 
but we of the U.S. don’t have to make it. 


Ir WOULD BE a mistake because it 
would be frankly intended to turn 
every young American into a trained 
killer. Without any inevitable occasion 
for such instruction, we would accustom 
our youth to harden their hearts for a 
future day of colossal murder. In other 
countries such procedure has resulted 
in a decline in the national character. 

Military training isn’t even necessary 
in making our youth into killers. We 
can merely let the radio murder mys- 
teries and comic books continue their 
effective work. They are already show- 
ing splendid results. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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ADD IT UP— 


When your budget is limited, you will want low-cost 
insurance that you can manage during the beginning 
years. Lutheran Brotherhood has this low-cost insur- 
ance for you in the Endowment at 85 policy. Premiums 
are low for this select risk contract which has many at- 
tractive features. This contract has a cash value at the 
end of the second year, participates in dividends as de- 
clared, and is issued to men and women ages 16 to 55, 
inclusive. 

Add it up—and write today, or see your LB representa- 
tive for details today! 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 


608 2nd Avenue So. Herman L. Ekern, President Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


At Christmas.... 
They Need Your Help 


Hos year, with the coming of the Advent Season we think of 
giving. God’s gift to man; a father’s gift to his children; a husband’s gift 
to his wife; a church’s gift to its pastor—but do we also think of our 
retired pastors and their families? At Christmas, they need your help. 

The Board of Pensions and Relief of the ULC asks that you 
remember our faithful, retired workers. No matter what the task, in 
far-away lands or in our local parishes, they have served the Lord 
faithfully and well. Now it is for us to see that these retired servants 
spend their remaining days free from financial care. | 

There are two broad plans to which you can give: | 

1. The Special Advent Appeal. 
All monies raised through this appeal are distributed to 
provide retief to cases of extreme need among our retired 
workers. 

2. The Endowment Fund of the Non-Contributory Pension 
Plan. 
Gifts to this fund are used in administering to the wants 
of all our retired pastors. 

This Christmas, they need your help. No matter how small your 
gift, it will help those who have given their lives so unselfishly that 
the Lord’s work might go on. 


: 


The need is great. Open your hearts. Give now. 


PROVIDE FOR YOUR PASTOR NOW! 
Enroll your pastor and your congregation with 
the Contributory Pension Pian. It provides an 


old age annuity for the pastor, his widow and 
his dependent children. For further informa- 
tion write to the Board of Pensions and Relief. 


Address Your Gift To 
THE BOARD OF PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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